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ARTICLE I. 


INTRODUCTION. 


THE periodical press is an engine of great moral power. 
At the commencement of the late revolutions that have 
shaken the thrones of Europe, when a band of insurgents 
was ordered to disperse, one from the crowd replied, “ The 
people read the newspapers now, and America is not so dis- 
tant as it used to be.” This brief sentence reveals the 
agency that had been silently at work undermining tke 
authority of kings, and by holdmg up the example of a 
nation that had broken the yoke of despotism and were en- 
joying the blessing of civil and religious liberty, had been 
preparing the people to rise and assert their own right to 
freedom and self-government. 

A free press has ever been the bane of tyrants, and the 
despotism of the latter can be perpetuated only by the sup- 
pression of the former. Nor less efficient is the religious 
press, when rightly conducted, in the cause of evangelical 
truth and intelligent piety. Among the agencies employed 
for the spread of the light and knowledge of God through the 
earth, it occupies a prominent place. =, 

Speaking to the intellect, the conscience, and the heart, in 
the hour of retirement and reflection, when its voice is not 
drowned by the noise and bustle of business, nor stifled by 
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a feeling of false pride that the presence of others awakens, 
it often has a convincing and persuasive power, that even the 
living preacher cannot wield. And it can carry its mes- 
sages of truth to dwellings to which the living preacher can 
gain no access, and thus exert an inftuence more wide-spread 
and all-pervading. 

Hence, every denomination of Christians who believe they 
hold a truth which it is their mission to propagate and defend, 
regards this as an agency with which they cannot dispense. 

As the means of thus influencing the popular mind, the 
weekly religious newspaper undoubtedly holds the first place. 
In its weekly visits, bringing the most important intelligence 
and conveying its frequent lessons of instruction in truth and 
duty, it does much towards giving direction to the public mind, 
and tone to public morals. We shall not therefore be under- 
stood as detracting from its value and importance, when we 
say that there is a want that it does not supply. It has its 
own mission to perform, and if it fulfil that well, it will never 
cease to be appreciated ; and few intelligent Christian families 
will be satisfied to be destitute of it. But the weekly is, 
for various reasons, necessarily local and temporary in its 
character. Ina denomination like our own, extended through 
the country, each part having its own peculiar characteristics 
and wants, no one weekly, however ably conducted, can 
satisfy the whole. And the demand for sectional religious 
papers will call forth the supply. Hence we find each 
section furnishing and sustaining its own religious weekly ; 
and where this is not carried to excess, it is no doubt wisest 
and best. Still, in order to give unity to the views, plans, and 
efforts of the denomination, we need one ably conducted 
periodical that shall circulate in every part of the country, 
and through which any one who has important and valuable 
thoughts to communicate may speak to the whole.. Besides, 
there are subjects of the utmost importance to the scholar 
and to the ministry, in which the mass of readers of a weekly 
feel little interest ; questions constantly arismg that demand 
a more extended discussion than is suitable for its columns, 
and facts occurring in the history of the denomination, that 
are worthy of a more permanent record. It was in view of 
such a want that the Christian Review was originated, that 
has just completed its thirteenth volume. Says its firsteditor, 
the lamented Knowles, in his introduction, ‘* We propose to 
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enlist the power of the press in this new form, in the service 
of the Redeemer. We shall aim to make our work correspond 
with its title. 

“The doctrines which shall be taught, the opinions pro- 
nounced, the judgments uttered concerning men and books, 
the whole substance and spirit of the publication, we shall 
endeavor to render wortny of a Christian Review. Being 
devoted to the service of the Saviour, the work will, we trust, 
ever teach his truth and manifest his spirit. It will aim to 
bring the graces of literature to adorn religion, and to be 
exalted and hallowed in return, by being thus employed for 
the noblest of all purposes. While, however, the Review 
will be dedicated to the common cause of Christianity, it 
will advocate those doctrines, rites, and views of ecclesiastical 
polity which are held by the Baptist denomination.”’ In now 
modifying in some respects the form and character of the 
work this leading design will not be abandoned. 

It will still be pledged to the defence and propagation of 
evangelical truth as held by the Baptist denomination, together 
with our own distinctive views of the ordinances of the gospel 
and of ecclesiastical polity. We believe there never was a 
time when evangelical Christianity demanded a more united 
and vigorous defence from all the friends of truth than at 
the present. Plausible forms of covert infidelity have arisen, 
that, in the name of a purer Christianity, would discredit every 
fact, undermine every doctrine, and overthrow every institu- 
tion of the gospel. The advocates of these systems are 
neither few nor uninfluential, and many have been led 
away by them from “the truth as it is m Jesus.” These 
theories need to be examined and presented before the public, 
in their true character and tendencies. We believe also with 
the same writer that ‘‘ God has called us to the responsible 
post of guardians of a Christian ordinance,” and in this we 
have an important mission to fulfil. Not only so, we believe 
our peculiar views have an important bearing on the great 
questions of religious liberty, and of personal, spiritual 
Christianity. And every development of the practical 
tendencies of the forms of hereditary religion to which all 
other denominations more or less cling, deepens our convic- 
tions of the importance of the position we occupy in this 
respect, and of the need of a Review the shall in a kind, 
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Christian spirit, but in a thorough, able manner, assert and 
defend the views of doctrines and ordinances held by us 
as a denomination. 

To make the Review such an exponent of Baptist 
sentiments, is the object to which we aspire. At the same 
time, there are social and moral questions constantly arising, 
of the deepest practical interest. And we have yet to learn, 
from an experience very different from the past, that it is 
Christian policy to leave the discussion of these questions to 
men of narrow views and strong passions, who will constantly 
run into excess and prejudice the cause they seek to pro 
mote ; or to those who are destitute of Christian principles, 
and will sow the seeds of their own unbelief wherever they 
go. We believe they should enlist im their discussion men 
of the most enlarged and sober views, and most firmly 
grounded in the truths of Christianity, who shall discuss them 
on christian principles, and exhihit them in the light which 
the Bible sheds upon them. 

In this way, an imniense amount of social and moral 
influence that is now thrown into the scale of infidelity and 
irreligion, might be brought back to the side of evangelical 
truth and piety. This now forms one of the greatest obstacles 
to the progress of evangelical religion. It is in this direction 
that the active elements of infidelity are now developing 
themselves. Open, avowed scepticism has lost its hold on the 
public mind and become comparatively powerless. But as- 
suming the guise of benevolence and philanthropy, it gains 
access to many hearts and homes, where, in its own native 
dress, it would be spurned and rejected. 

But it is none the less malignant in its nature, and blight- 
ing in its influence. The hearts of men are becoming 
impervious to the truth. All the motives of the gospel are 
lost upon them. ‘They listen to it as to an idle tale. And 
no doubt many pastors are now looking around upon their 
congregations, wondering at the strange hardness of heart 
that they exhibit, without ever suspecting that it is the 
covert scepticism sown in their minds in connection with 
the reforms of the day, that has undermined their faith in 
the truth of the gospel, and thus steeled their conscience 
against all its claims. Many, however, have discovered it, and 
deeply felt the importance of doing something to change the 
direction of this current of influence. We are satisfied that 
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this is to be done, not by standing aloof from these reforms, not 
by attempting to arrest their progress, but by Christianizing 
them. ‘To seal up this fountain is impossible. But we may 
cast the salt of divine grace into it, so that wherever its 
waters flow they shall exert a healthful and fertilizmg influ- 
ence. We hope the occasional discussion of these questions 
in the pages of this Review, will contribute to such a result ; 
and thus it will become the means of promoting at the same 
time the interests of true legitimate reform and of gospel 
truth. Another object that we contemplate is to do more 
ample justice to our own denominational history, and to the 
memories of the men who have labored and sacrificed for the 
advancement of its interests. There are many such whose 
names and deeds have as yet received no record that will 
outlive the present generation. Their memories are enshrined 
in the hearts of a few surviving friends, but will die with 
them unless something is done to rescue them from oblivion. 

We shall be doing at the same time an act of justice to 
their memories, and a valuable service to the denomination, 
by gathering from the facts now within our reach the materials 
for a just and accurate portrait of their characters and lives, 
and embodying them in a permanent form. 

For this purpose, we shall devote a few pages, in each 
number, to sketches of Baptist history and biography. In 
connection with this we shall make a record of the most 
important facts of present occurrence, having a bearing on 
the progress of the denomination, and the efforts itis making 
for the evangelization of the world. We hope thus to make 
it a source of valuable information, with which no Baptist who 
feels an interest in the spread of our principles, and in the 
advancement of the cause of Christ as connected with our 
efforts, can well afford to dispense. In the execution of such 
a design we are well aware that there are difficulties, and 
that we shall need the active aid and coéperation of all our 
brethren. Such a Review as the denomination needs, cannot 
be the production of one mind. It must have the varied 
talents and acquirements of all our literary men. From 
many such we have pledges of assistance, and we shall rely 


upon them, and others, in connection with our own most 


earnest efforts, to make the Review worthy of the patronage 
and support of the denomination, and then we have no doubt 
it will receive it. 





Import of Baptism. 


ARTICLE I. 
IMPORT OF BAPTISM. 


Baptism with referense to its Import and Modes. By Ep- 
WARD Brrcuer, D.D. 


Baptism in its Mode and Subjects. By ALEXANDER CAR- 
son, LL. D., Minister of the Gospel. 


Dr. Beecher’s argument upon the import of the word bap- 
tizo, designed to prove, that as applied to the rite of Christ- 
ian baptism, it means to purify, although, from the philologi- 
cal character of the facts adduced, drawn in most cases from 
authors whose works are not within the reach of the majority 
of readers, it may, at first view, possess more of specious- 
ness than his exposition of Rom. 6: 3, 4, and Col. 2: 12, 
will, nevertheless, upon investigation, be found to be equally 
fallacious and self-destructive. It is constructed entirely on 
grounds which will appear, upon examination, to be untena- 
ble and opposed to truth. This being made apparent, the 
whole theory will, of course, stand triumphantly refuted. 
Bereft of its foundation it must of necessity fall. Reserv- 
ing, therefore, for a future place, a particular consideration 
of the facts which are urged in its defence, or which may be 
adduced directly in its refutation, let us pass to an examina- 
tion of the groundless assumptions on which it is built—in the 
course of which, however, many of these facts will come un- 
der review, and will be applied to our ultimate purpose. 

1. One position assumed by Mr. Beecher, on which much 
of his reasoning is founded, is, that words used,—especially 
if used interchangeably—to designate the same transaction, 
are, for that reason, synonymous. It is on this assumption 
that he constructs his argument from John 3: 22-26; from 
which he derives his starting point for the whole discussion, 
and by which he suggests “ the wsus loqguendi as it regards 
the religious rite, is clearly decided.”* He attempts to 





* This —— doubtless first suggested to Dr. Beecher the new significa- 


tion that he has given to the word baptizo. And the theory that he builds 
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show,—in our opinion without success,—that the words bap- 
tizo (baptise) and katharismos (purifying) designate the 
same ceremony, and are used interchangeably in the narra- 
tive. These are “all the facts of the case,” pertaining to 
the passage which he even attempts to prove. And it is on 
the ground of these, that he unhesitatingly draws the conclu- 
sion that the terms are used synonymously. He even de- 
clares in direct language that “the only mode of escaping 
this result’’ or conclusion, is to deny that the words refer to 
the same transaction. See a restatement of this position on 
page 211. Such is the ground on which he decides that 
baptizo means to purify, not only in this “one imstance”’ as 
applied to the religious rite, but that “ this is its force in all 
similar instances.” We need not add a single suggestion to 
make apparent the utter weakness and falsity of the assump- 
tion. 

The position thus assumed by Mr. Beecher at the very 
commencement of his investigation, is carried through the 
whole discussion, and is applied in many cases where its fals- 
ity is obvious from the very terms by which it is illustrated. 
On page 48, for example, he remarks, “ xe@agitw, (to 
purify,)—in its spiritual sense, is in fact a synonym with 
dvaysvyéo, (to regenerate ;)—for what is it to purify the 
spirit, but to regenerate?’ It is surprising that it could 
have escaped the discernment of Mr. Beecher, that these 
terms, when thus applied to a spiritual change, describe it, 
the one as a purification, and the other as a regeneration, 
both being used figuratively with their proper distinctive sig- 
nification. And yet on the simple ground that they are thus 
applied, he pronounces them without hesitation, synonymous. 
‘‘This view,” he further remarks, “shows how évayevvam, 
to regenerate, and other words of like import, could easi- 





upon it reminds us of a rather amusing incident. A geological survey of the 
Province of Nova Scotia was made not long since, and in exploring a cave in 
the back part of the Province, a bone was found, supposed to be the jaw-bone 
of awhale. The geological Professor who made the survey, in his report 
takes occasion to thebdrize upon it, adducing as unanswerable proof that the 
whole Province had been at no’ distant period submerged in water the fact 
that he had found the jaw-bone of a whale in a cave several leagues distant 
from the ocean. But on more examination, a slight mistake was discovered. 
The bone in question was ascertained to be not the jaw-bone of a whale, but 
the thigh-bone of a moose. We think the Dr.’s theory is based on a similar 


mistake. Ep. 
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ly become, with the Fathers, synonyms of Beraitw (to 
baptize).”’ Purify, regenerate, remit sins, etc., are sy- 
nonymous! ‘The assertion refutes itself. And yet it is from 
reasoning upon this identical assumption, that many of his 
“ decisive proofs” are derived. We could cite almost any 
number of instances required, in which the conclusion is un- 
hesitatingly drawn, that words are synonymous on no other 
ground assigned, than that they are applied to the same event 
or transaction. 

It is true Mr. Beecher accuses his reviewer of unfairness 
in saying, respecting his argument, ‘‘ It assumes as an axiom 
that words that apply to the same ordinance are identical in 
signification.”” Whether this position is assumed by Mr. 
Beecher “ as an axiom,” or not, we will not pretend to de- 
cide. It is undeniable, however, that it is on this identical 
position as actually assumed by him, that very much of his 
reasoning is founded. The great reliance which he places 
upon it is sufficiently indicated by the following remark, 
made in direct reply to Dr. Carson’s strictures :—‘* Another 
view of the matter is indeed possible ; for I never denied 
that one word could be used in the place of another, and yet 
not be synonymous with it.”” The italicizing is his own. It is 
not, perhaps, surprising that Mr. Beecher should thus cling 
to this assumption, even in full view of the exposure of its 
fallacy made by Dr. Carson, inasmuch as it is one of the 
chief pillars‘of his whole argument. One word can, possibly, 
be used in the place of another, and yet not be synonymous 
with it! And is this all that Mr. Beecher can admit with 
safety to his argument? Who does not know that such a use 
of terms belongs to the simplest and most familiar laws of 
language, and is of constant occurrence in all the intercourse 
of life? Indeed, in many connections, such usage is far 
more common and natural, than that which effects an inter- 
change by means of words having the same signification. 
This is especially obvious in cases where terms denoting an 
act having a particular object in view, or designed to produce 
a certain effect, are interchanged with terms denoting that 
object or effect. A single example will sufficiently illustrate 
our meaning :—*‘ I practice riding daily, and I find the ever- 
cise beneficial.” Here, not only is it possible that the words 
‘‘ riding” and “ exercise”’ are used with a difference of sig- 
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nification, there is not the slightest presumption that they 
are synonymous. Not even a foreigner meeting with these 
terms thus related, for the first time, would have any reason 
to conclude that they were identical in import. Indeed, un- 
derstanding the object sought to be the promotion of health, 
he would, judging from his knowledge of the established us- 
ages of language, naturally expect that the latter term would 
indicate the result or effect of the action expressed by the 
former. 

For a similar reason, the fact that words descriptive of the 
supposed effect or design of Christian baptism, are found in 
the writings of the Fathers interchanged with daptizo, does 
not even create a presumption that they are synonymous. 
Indeed, we should naturally conclude, a priori, that they 
would be used with a difference of signification; that the 
term designating the act or ceremony required, would not be 
confounded in sense with words denoting its effect or design. 

2. Another assumption from which his “ decisive proofs” 
are in some instances legitimately drawn, is that words denot- 
ing immersion cannot be used in a figurative sense. In §26, 
(Bib. Rep.), after quoting a passage from Origen, in which 
martyrdom is compared to baptism in view of its supposed 
effects, he calls attention to the expression, “‘ the baptism of 
martyrdom ;” and introduces this grave comment: ‘‘ Now as 
martyrdom is not a fluid, so immersion in it is impossible ; 
purification by it is the only possible sense.”” The meaning 
of this, we think, cannot be mistaken. The proposition is 
clearly stated. The conclusion is directly drawn. A fluid is 
wanting in the case, in which an immersion may take place ; 
therefore the sense, to immerse, is impossible; and another 
meaning is clearly established. Had he said that the idea 
of immersion connected with the sufferings of martyrdom, 
was incongruous or unnatural, although the incorrectness of 
the statement might easily have been proved, there would 
have been apparently more connection between the premise 
and the conclusion. But to say that “martyrdom is not a 
fluid,” therefore the sense, to immerse, is excluded,—is a 
specimen of reasoning of which we should not have supposed 
that even Mr. Beecher could be guilty. It is possible he 
may have intended something different from what his lan- 
guage expresses. He certainly was not ignorant of some of 
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the most familiar laws and usages of language. Indeed, he 
has, in repeated instances, found occasion to observe, that the 
figure of overwhelming or immersion in cares, in affliction, in 
agony of body or mind, in sufferings, whether endured for 
the sake of religion, or for any other cause, is not only natu- 
ral, but one that is found i in all languages, pp. 26, 205, ete. 

And yet an objector, having a theory to sustain, adopting Dr. 

Beecher’s mode of reasoning, might urge, “sufferings, for 
whatever purpose, are not a ‘fluid, therefore immersion in 
them is impossible ; to oppress, to afflict, is the only possible 
sense.” Such criticism on the import of words, even Mr. 
Beecher, in any other case, would have pronounced worse 
than childish. The singular fallacy into which Mr. Beecher 
has in this instance, (in his haste and indeed zeal to make 
out his case, no doubt,) been betrayed, becoming obvious to 
his own mind, may probably account for the suppression of 
the whole passage in the revised edition of his work. And 
had he not introduced the same fallacy into other parts of 
his book, we might have passed over it without notice. See 
pages 27, 28, 190, etc. 

3. Another ground which he frequently assumes, and on 
which much of his “‘ conclusive ”’ reasoning is based, is that 
baptizo, with the sense to immerse, cannot, even in its figura- 
tive applications, express any idea except immersion by 
plunging. While it is true that the word immerse, in its 
simple acceptation, denotes a putting beneath the surface of a 
fluid, or some similar substance, it is, nevertheless, a fact of 
which even Mr. Beecher cannot be ignorant, that, with a 
slight modification, not so much in the sense as in the appli- 
cation of the term, it is customary and perfectly natural to 
speak of an object that is enveloped or covered, or inundated 
with a fluid, as being immersed. Indeed, Mr. Beecher di- 
rectly admits (§3, Bib. Rep.) that an envelopment produced 
even by a copious outpouring, agrees with “ the original and 
primary meaning of the word”? baptizo. And yet many of 
his “‘ unanswerable arguments” are built solely on the as- 
sumption that no such acceptation of the term immerse, as a 
translation of baptizo, is admissible or possible. The case in 
which he most frequently makes use of this assumption, re- 
lates to passages which introduce the figure of the baptism 
of the Spirit. He accordingly lays great stress on what he 
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considers’ ‘the “‘ absurdity” of the idea of “immersion into 
the Holy Spirit ;” as if the only sense that could be attach- 
ed to the word immerse, were that of actual plunging. Now 
let the reader take into consideration the statement of Mr. 
Beecher, that an envelopment,—or, as we might with equal 
propriety say, an immersion—occasioned by a copious out- 
pouring, belongs to the primary meaning of the word baptizo, 
in connection with another fact, to which Mr. Beecher in 
some form frequently refers, to wit, that it is customary, and 
perfectly natural, to speak of the Holy Spirit as coming— 
and, of course, “‘as a person ”’—upon his people, so as to 
overshadow them; as descending or falling on them; as 
being poured out copiously, or “‘ shed forth abundantly ” upon 
them,—and then ask himself if the idea of an immersion or 
envelopment in the Spirit, or in his influences, is not, not 
merely admissible, but necessarily involved ?—and all this, 
too, produced directly by the Spirit “as an agent” ‘‘com- 
ing”’ or “ falling”’ or “ descending” upon them, and “ over- 
shadowing ”’ and encircling them with his presence and in- 
fluences. What, then, in view of this simple and obvious 
fact, becomes of Mr. Beecher’s many ‘‘ unanswerable argu- 
ments ’’ founded on the assumption, that there can be no im- 
mersion except by plunging. 

We simply add, that the view here taken of the baptism 
of the Spirit, as an immersion or envelopment in his influ- 
ences, is, as we shall have occasion to notice hereafter, pre- 
cisely the one given by the Greek Fathers, whenever they 
have occasion to speak of it, as distinguished from its effects. 
Mr. Beecher’s manner of alluding to this point is adapted to 
leave an entirely erroneous impression on the minds of his 
readers. He states that the Fathers used the word baptism 
im such connections in the sense of purification, and that “ in 
none of them” is found what he designates the ‘modern 
idea ’’ of *‘ immersion into the Holy Spirit.” pp. 76, 216, 217. 
Even if this latter assertion be true, it is, as we have seen, 
entirely irrelevant to the purpose for which it is apparently 
urged, namely, to prove that the word as thus used does not 
mean immersion. The representation actually given by the 
Fathers is precisely what we have stated. 

4. Another position assumed and frequently employed by 
Mr. Beecher, is that one transaction, designed to effect cer- 
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tain results, can’find a type or image in another transaction 
producing similar results, only as it is the same transaction 
repeated. As if, for example, the sprinkling of blood under 
the law cannot be considered a type of the application of 
Christ’s atonement, unless it can be shown that there is in the 
latter case a literal sprinkling of blood! We might refer to 
numerous instances in which the whole force of his reasoning 
to show that baptizo cannot mean to immerse, depends upon 
this identical assumption. An example or two must suffice. 


On page 153, a passage is adduced from Clement of Alex-. 


andria, in which, alluding to the supposed effects of baptism 
as a rite of purification, he suggests that certain religious 
washings practised by the heathen, (not “all the heathen 
purifications,” as Mr. Beecher represents, see page 176,) 
may be regarded as an image of baptism. This is urged by 
Mr. Beecher as decisive proof that Clement regarded them 
as actual baptisms; and is made the ground of a direct 
statement on a subsequent page, that he has so represented 
them, p. 166 :—as if a transaction cannot be an image of 
baptism, even where the attention is, upon admission, direct- 
ed expressly to the object contemplated, or the result pro- 
duced, without being a baptism in reality. On page 188, a 
passage is quoted from one of the Latin Fathers of the fourth 
century, in which the rite of purification enjoined in the 
Jewish passover is compared to Christian baptism as to its 
purifying effects, and on this ground is styled a “ typical 
baptism.” From this, Mr. Beecher concludes that it must 
necessarily have been a real baptism ; and contends that the 
passage is perfectly decisive as to the meaning of the Greek 
term baptizo, not merely among the Fathers of the fourth 
century, but in the New Testament! We refer to this ex- 
ample, more especially, as it is several times cited by Mr. 
Beecher, and always as being one of his most decisive proofs ; 
as one which will meet the highest demand of Dr. Carson ; 
as one, in fine, which would be, “ of itself, were there no 
other, enough to settle this question forever.” And yet it 
must be obvious, we think, to every discerning mind, that 
this unanswerable argument rests entirely on the singular as- 
sumption which we have stated, that one transaction design- 
ed to effect certain results, cannot find a type in another 
transaction producing similar results, except as it is the same 
transaction repeated. 
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5. Another assumption which Dr. Beecher introduces, as 
frequently perhaps as any other, and on which very much of 
his reasoning is based, is, that daptizo, in its religious appli- 
cation, can mean to immerse only on condition that whatever 
is affirmed of immersion as a Christian rite, must be trué of 
the simple act of immersion without regard to its object. As 
if, when the apostle says “‘ buried with Christ by baptism,” 
the word baptism cannot mean immersion unless it can be 
shown that immersion itself, that is, every act of immersion 
for whatever purpose, is a burial with Christ, or an emblema- 
tical profession of fellowship with him! We could adduce 
scores of instances in which his arguments are based solely 
on this obvious and singular fallacy; in which he unhesitat- 
ingly infers, that, because he cannot find what is affirmed of 
baptism realized in the simple act of immersion, the word 
cannot mean to immerse; while in immersion as a Christian 
rite all the demands of the case are fully met. On pages 
71 and 72, for example, he informs us that, in the usage of 
the Fathers, as the act of emersion is expressed by the word 
anadusis, so “‘ whenever it is desired to speak definitely of 
immersion as an act,” or of the simple “ act of immersion,” 
without allusion to the object sought, Katadusis “‘is generally 
used.”’ And he argues, at considerable length, that baptizo 
as applied to the rite of baptism, if it mean immerse at all, 
must be used in the same manner. He illustrates his argu- 
ment by reference to a phrase occurring in the Apostolical 
Constitutions, in which allusion is had to the practice of trine 
immersion,—* three baptisms of one initiation.” He admits 
that the word in this case means to immerse ; but introduces 
the following note from Zonarus,a Greek commentator of 
the twelfth century, to wit, ‘three baptisms here denote 
three acts of immersion (Kataduseis) ;” and then gravely 
inquires, Why this explanation as to the import of baptis- 
ma in this instance, “‘7f it never has any other meaning?” 
that is, (for this is the only sense that is at all relevant to 
the case,) if it never denote anything but simple acts of im- 
mersion ! 

Now the word baptizo with the sense to immerse, becoming 
appropriated as the distinctive designation of a religious rite, 
which would, from the very nature of the case, involve. an 
emersion as well as an immersion, would render it necessary, 
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that the simple act of immersion as distinguished from the 
rite as a whole, and especially as distinguished from the emer- 
sion necessarily involved in it, should ordinarily be expressed 
by some term which had not become thus appropriated, as 


Katadusis. This proposition needs only to be stated to be | 


admitted as undeniable. And yet Mr. Beecher assumes that 
if baptizo, meaning to immerse, became so appropriated, it 
must in all cases be used as if not so appropriated! a pro 
sition which is, it will be perceived, self-contradictory. And 
it is upon this assumption that many of his ‘‘ unanswerable 
arguments’ are founded. 

A single illustration more must suffice. On page 167, a 
passage is quoted from Ambrose, in which it is suggested 
that the baptisms practised among the Gentiles, in which 
merely the body was bathed (lavatur,) could not be called 
baptisms in the strict religious application of the term, inas- 
much as the apostle speaks of ‘one baptism ;” and inas- 
much as they lacked the efficacy attributed to Christian bap- 
tism, ‘to wash away sin.” ‘But,’ says Mr. Beecher, 
“‘ how does this show that they were not immersions?’’ that 
is, simple acts of immersion? ‘‘ With immersions it has no- 
thing todo. The sense purify, then, is fully and incontro- 
vertibly established.”” Now taking the term baptisma in its 
original ordinary acceptation to denote immersion, even Mr. 
Beecher will admit that the reasons assigned by Ambrose, 
with his views of the nature of the ordinance of baptism, 
are decisive in showing that the baptisms of the Gentiles 
were not baptisms in the special appropriated application of 
the term ; in the sense in which the apostle speaks of one 
baptism or immersion, or of immersion as a Christian rite. 
Even Mr. Beecher will allow that they prove this as deci- 
sively and as obviously, as that the baptisms were not purifica- 
tions. And yet his reasoning is placed entirely on the as- 
sumption that no such view is possible. And it is on this 
ground that he decides that another sense of the term “ is 
fully and incontrovertibly (!) established.” 

It would seem to be on any ordinary principle of explana- 
tion wnaccountavle, that a man occupying Dr. Beecher’s po- 
sition should have failed so completely to discover the singu- 
lar fallacy involved in such reasoning; that he should have 
entirely overlooked so obvious and familiar a fact as that 
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words may, without changing their original signification, upon 
becoming appropriated to particular purposes, be used, with 
peculiar fitness, in distinction from other words of the same 
general import which have not become so appropriated. A 
single illustration will, we think, make this point clear to 
every mind. The word convention properly denotes an as- 
sembling, a meeting; nor is it ever used in any sense that 
does not involve this idea. It has, however, in ordinary use, 
become appropriated to meetings of a particular description : 
and hence it is proper to speak of the meetings held during 
a convention ; of conventional meetings, or assemblings, &c. 
Mr. Beecher, however, applying his mode of reasoning, and 
calling into requisition his skill at translation by rendering all 
words of the same radical signification, however appropriated 
or related, by some one general synonym, might say, ‘ What 
propriety is there in saying—‘ the meetings of the meeting ?’ 
Ts it not tautological and “* absurd” to speak of ‘ conventional 
meetings,’ if it be true, as is contended, that the word con- 
vention itself denotes a meeting? Why use the words‘ meet- 
ings’ and ‘ assemblings’ in distinction from the word ‘ con- 
vention,’ if the latter term “‘ never has any other meaning ”’ 
than meeting or assembling? Is it not clear that the word 
as thus used does not denote a meeting? And is not an- 
other meaning “ fully and incontrovertibly established ?” 
This is, we believe, without caricature, a fair illustration of 
the kind of reasoning from which very many of Mr. Beech- 
er’s “ incontrovertible ” conclusions are drawn. 

6. Much of Dr. Beecher’s reasoning rests on the assump- 
tion that whatever is said of baptism in reference to its na- 
ture or effects, may be urged as decisive proof as to the mean- 
ing of the word. As if when the apostle speaks of “the 
sprinkling of blood,’’ or of “ the heart as sprinkled from an 
evil conscience,”’ it is necessary only to show that he refers 
to atonement or purification by the blood of Christ, to prove 
that the words “ sprinkling”’ and “ sprinkled” mean simply 
to atone, or purify. Mr. Beecher appeals to several instances 
in which the Christian Fathers represent certain propehcies 
of the Old Testament, or certain Jewish rites, as receiving 
a fulfillment in baptism. He admits that in these instances, 
—with, perhaps, a single exception which we shall have 
occasion hereafter to notice—that direct reference is had to 
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the thing supposed to be accomplished by baptism, or the 
effect attributed to the rite: and yet he contends that the 
examples are in point, and decisive in determining the ques- 
tion as to the simple meaning of the word. And it is alike 
amusing and suggestive, to notice the manner in which he 
arrives at this conclusion. Speaking, on page 177, of what 
he styles the “‘ canon” by which Dr. Carson interpreted such 
passages as referring simply to the nature and import of the 
rite of baptism, and not to the meaning of the word designat- 
ing it, he says, ‘ There is no room for it, for there is clear 
proof that the name and the nature of baptism coincide.” 
The case, then, according to Mr. Beecher’s representation, 
stands thus,—It is universally admitted that in the language 
of the Christian Fathers, who ascribed to baptism a saving or 
purifying efficacy, purification belongs to the nature of the 
rite. Mr. Beecher undertakes to prove that the meaning of 
its name, and its nature in this respect coincide, and alike 
denote purification ; and he contends that passages which re- 
fer to its nature are in point as proof, inasmuch as “ the name 
and the nature of baptism coincide.” A better illustration 
of the petitio principii, the assuming as proved the very point 
to be proved, and drawing from it a conclusion in its support, 
could not be desired. The examples are in point to prove 
that the name and the nature of baptism coincide in import, 
because it is proved that they do coincide in import! 

7. Finally, Dr. Beecher’s argument is throughout con- 
structed on the general assumption that facts and considera- 
tions, which, when urged in support of any similar or oppos- 
ing theory, are irrelevant and valueless, are, when adduced 
on precisely the same ground, in behalf of his own, of irre- 
sistible force." 


* We call attention at this point to the remarks of Dr. Beecher on pages 
286-291; as well for the purpose of giving the reader a specimen of Dr. Car- 
son’s method of eomtntaen Te argument, and of the manner and spirit of Dr. 
Beecher’s reply, as to illustrate the point under consideration. 

On page of his book, Dr. Carson intimates that it would be unsuitable 
to his work, to enter at length into an examination of the usage of the Fa- 
thers in respect to the word baptizo. Nor does he consider it at all necessary 
to prove that they in no cases used it in the sense, to purify. The only thing 
with which we are concerned, is its import at the time of the institution of the 
rite. Even though it could be shown that the word had acquired a seconda- 
ry meaning in the age of the Fathers,—of which, however, there is no proof 
—it would still be true that, as applied to the original institution, it was used 
in its ordinary, proper signification; and that the Fathers so understood it,— 
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He admits, for example, that ‘“‘ the meaning of the word 
baptism” is not, in the language of the Christian Fathers, 
expressed by the Greek term photisma, ¢llununation, but that 
this is a “‘ mere name of the rite,” p. 214; and yet he inti- 
mates that photisma, and its corresponding verb photizo, are 
so used that the latter may be translated directly and simply, 
to baptize, p. 51. Now it would be easy for any one, hav- 
ing a theory to sustain, to make out an argument from the 
writings of the Fathers, designed to prove that baptizo means 


‘¢as signifying immersion in reference to the institution of baptism ; ” that is, 
the institution in its true, original character, as first established and observed. 
That this is Dr. Carson’s meaning is evident from the preceding sentence, in 
which it is explained, as well as from the whole preceding paragraph, in which 
the question, and the only question which he considered it important to es- 
tablish, is distinctly and fully stated. In the preceding sentence he says, 
‘He (Mr. Beecher) ought to perceive that the Fathers might prove a second- 
ary meaning, while at the same time they prove that, in reference to the origi- 
nal institution, the word is used in its primary meaning.” In the same con- 
nection he informs us that he admits the testimony of the Fathers only as 
far ‘“‘as it regards the meaning of the word at the time of the institution or 
commencement of the rite.”’---“‘It is only as far as the Fathers can testify as 
to this fact that they are competent witnesses. They might also testify to a 
secondary meaning without at all affecting this subject.”—‘‘ Though a second- 
ary meaning were fully proved, it would not in the smallest degree affect the 
question.”” After commencing his argument, on the next page, he reverts to 
what he had said about a secondary meaning which might have arisen at a 
later period, and remarks that, although Mr. Beecher has failed to show that 
it existed, yet if it were really proved, “‘it would not in the smallest degree 
affect the subject in tion.” The question, then, which Dr. Carson was 
endeavoring to establish, had respect to the sense in which the word was un- 
derstood in reference to the original institution. And it is to this point that 
all his proofs, arranged in twelve distinct paragraphs, are directed. He ap- 
peals first to the ancient practice of immersion, cnt the importance attached 
to it, as evidence that it was regarded as “ fulfilling the meaning of the word.” 
He refers, next, in five paragraphs, to the question which arose in the third 
century, respecting the validity of what was styled “clinic baptism,” or per- 
fusion in the case of the sick ;—to vhe objections made to it, as in the case 
of Novatian; and to the light in which it was viewed by its advocates, as 
being, not the original institution, but a substitute, an “abridgement.” He 
next calls attention to the fact that Tertullian has translated the word as ap- 
plied to the ordinance, by a term signifying to immerse. He then, in four 
paragraphs, presents several considerations suggested by the nature and ne- 
cessity of the case attending the institution of the rite. And, finally, he no- 
tices the fact, that, although “ the Greek translation of the Old Testament 
and Josephus have innumerable occasions to use words esteem the rites 
of purification, in not one of them is baptizo used for purification”—a fact 
incredible, if, as Mr. Beecher pretends, the word had long before the Christ- 
ian era acquired the sense, to purify. 

These proofs, it will be natceived, are all directed to a single point,—to 
establish the general proposition that the word as used with reference to the 
original institution, signified to immerse, and in connection with this the 
fact that the Fathers could not, as is evident both from their express testi- 
mony and the very nature of the case, have understood it as thus applied in 
— other sense. 

r. Beecher, however, in proposing to examine these proofs, does not even 
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properly to aluminate, as specious, and in some respects far 
more so than any which Mr. Beecher has been able to con- 
struct in favor of the sense, to purify. Appeals might be 
made to passages in which photizo is directly and freely in- 
terchanged with baptizo ; to the form of construction in which 
it occurs ; to the fact that the baptism of the Holy Spirit is 
frequently, and in different aspects, described as an illumi- 
nation by the Spirit; to the various allusions, and compari- 
sons, and illustrations which originate in the use of the term 


allude to the explanation which Dr. Carson had so fully made of his real po- 
sition. Not the slightest reference is made to the distinction which he had 
so clearly stated between the sense in which the term was understood in ref- 
erence to the original institution, and a possible secondary meaning which 
might be supposed to have arisen in the age of the Fathers ; which would not, 
even though it could be proved, “at all affect the subject.” But, by the 
quotation of a mae e clause, disconnected from the preceding sentence by 
which it is explained, the case is stated in such a manner as to leave on the 
mind of the reader the impression, that Dr. Carson had formally undertaken 
to prove that the sense of baptizo in the age of the Fathers was in all cases 
to immerse, and not to purify. And itis on this misrepresentation that all 
his criticisms are founded. Thus he says, page 288, ‘‘ Again I say, what has 
this to do with a question of fact ? Suppose that the Fathers in plain terms 
assert that baptizo means to purify, and so use it, what power has such an 
argument as this to prove the contrary?’’—thus representing Dr. Carson as 
seriously engaged in proving the very point which he had distinctly and re- 
peatedly stated, both before presenting his proofs, and in the very midst of 
his argument, did “‘ not in the smallest degree affect the subject in question” — 
all this, moreover, while inviting the reader particularly to notice the point 
which Dr. Carson is to prove, and saying that he ‘has read all that he (Dr. 
Carson) has said (on the subject,) again and again.”” Whether this is deal- 
ing fairly with an author, we will leave our readers to judge,—especially, when 
the misstatement is made the ground of a series of sarcastic insinuations and 
remarks, occupying several pages, respecting the irrelevancy of the reason- 
ing, the weakness of the argument, and the want of “ discrimination, perspi- 
cacity, and a capacity for the philosophy of language,” in the author. 

We do not ascribe this to willful misrepresentation on the part of Dr. 
Beecher. We impute it, rather, to his carelessness, and his apparent inability 
to view a subject from any other than his own point of observation. And 
this is a characteristic of his entire work. It appears at every point in his 
quotations from the Fathers, and the comments with which they are accom- 
panied. Indeed, many of his statements would seem to be, on any other 
ground, perfectly unaccountable. 

But we have called attention to this case, especially, to illustrate the differ- 
ent light in which Dr. Beecher views an argument when urged in favor of his 
own theory, and when adduced in support of an opposite one. In the com- 
mencement of his work he occupies several pages in suggesting considera- 
tions drawn from what he regards as the nature and “‘fitness”’ of the “ cir- 
cumstances ”’ preceding and attending the institution of the rite of baptism, 
designed to show that the word baptizo may have acquired the sense, to puri- 
fy; and he contends again and again, in the course of his book, that the con- 
siderations are in point, in an argument designed to settle “the philological 
question—the question of fact.” What is the meaning of the word? See 
pages 145, 246, 258, etc. 

Dr. Carson, however,—admitting, for the present, Dr. Beecher’s represen- 
tation of his argument to be correct—appeals, in addition to proofs philologi- 
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as thus applied to baptism ; and, especially, to the fact that 
by the earlier Christian Fathers it is employed as a distinc- 
tive appellation of the rite ;—a fact of far greater force than 
any which Mr. Beecher has been able to adduce in behalf of 
his theory. An argument founded on these and similar facts, 
might be illustrated by reference to numerous passages, and 
easily extended over as many pages as are occupied by Mr. 
Beecher’s book. And yet this argument which would thus 


cal and historical, to various considerations drawn from the nature and neces~ 
sity of things, to show that the word has not the use which Mr. Beecher 
claims. In opposition to Mr. Beecher’s position that the word employed b 
our Lord in instituting the ordinance means simply to purify, without speci- 
fying in any way the mode or manner of its observance, and “ leaving to all 
the mode which they prefer,” he urges, among others, the following sugges- 
tions ;—‘‘ It appears to me self-evident that Christ would not appoint a rite, 
without appointing the way of its observance.” “If the word signifies to 
purify, and if all may purify as they please, then all the mummery of super- 
stition is a fulfillment of Christ’s command in the performance of the ordi- 
nance.”’ Dr. Carson had said that he should rather “‘ suggest” his proofs, 
than “urge them.” And surely it requires no argument to make it obvious 
to every mind, that, if the command is simply to purify, and “ all are left to 
the mode which they prefer,” the various superstitious rites of purification 
which prevail in the Romish and Oriental churches, and which are performed 
in the name of the Trinity, are, externally at least, a fulfilling of the com- 
mand. All this, however, Dr. Beecher does not deem worthy of a reply; and 
affects to pass it by with a sneer; declaring that it has ‘ nothing to id not 
even in the remotest degree, with the question at issue ;’’ meeting it with such 
interrogations as the following ;—‘‘ Must I dignify this with the bf Soe ve 
of reasoning ?”—-‘‘ What has this to do with the settling of a philological 
question---a question of fact as to the usage of the Fathers?” Again I say, 
what is all this to the question at issue? Are proofs from the Fathers so 
scarce that the little space devoted to the subject Dr. Carson must fill up 
[twelve lines] with such arguments as these?”” ‘Surely Dr. Carson is not 
the man to read lessons to others on discrimination, perspicacity, and a capa- 
city for the philosophy of language.” 

The case, then, we are left to infer from Mr. Beecher’s representation, 
stands thus:---Any consideration, whether drawn from “the manners and 
customs of the Jews ;” the “ circumstances ” attending the institution of the 
rite of baptism; “ the general nature of the subject to which the word is ap- 
plied in the rite ;,” the “ fitness ” of things; or from whatever source, adapted 
to create the slightest presumption that the word may have changed its mean- 
ing, is in point in its bearing on the final decision of the ‘‘ question of fact ”’ 
as to “actual usage.”” But when Dr. Carson, in four distinct paragraphs oc- 
cupying in all twelve lines, suggests a few considerations drawn from the 
‘‘ fitness,’ or what may with more propriety be called, the necessity of the 
case attending the institution of the rite, showing that the sense, to purify, 
cannot be assumed without leading to the greatest inconsistencies and absur- 
dities---considerations, in our opinion, of a hundred fold more weight than 
any of Mr. Beecher’s ‘“‘ probabilities,” and creating a moral impossibility in 
the case--all this, in Mr. Beecher’s estimation, is entirely irrelevant to the 
question at issue ; has “‘ nothing to do with it, even in the remotest degree ;” 
cannot be dignified with the appellation of reasoning; and only exposes the 
writer’s want of discrimination, perspicacity, and capacity for the philosophy 
of language, in occupying even the space of twelve lines with such arguments ! 
Surely Mr. Beecher must regard his own as some peculiarly favored theory, 
entirely beyond the reach of the application of the ordinary laws of evidence. 
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be, according to Mr. Beecher’s representation, “‘ strictly cu- 
mulative ”’ in its character ; ‘‘ composed of many independent 
cases of probabilities ;”? embracing a thousand “ coincident 
facts,’ “‘any one of which would be decisive,” and “‘ whose 
force, taking them as a cumulative argument, would be ir: 
resistible ;” presenting an argument “which it would be 
foolish, even were it possible, to seek to destroy by trying 
to neutralize its parts in detail ;””—this perfectly conclusive, 
unanswerable, incontrovertible argument, Mr. Beecher. be- 
lieves to be in reality utterly without foundation ; he believes 
there is not the slightest presumption that it is valid; nay, 
more, he is satisfied that it is positively fallacious and ground- 
less ; for he contends that baptizo in the usage of the Fathers 
means, not to cllwminate, but to purify. 

It might be proved on precisely the same grounds, with 
equal ‘‘ conclusiveness,”’ as, in fact, Mr. Beecher himself has 
fully shown in his book, that the Christian Fathers used the 
word baptizo in the sense, to regenerate : and yet Mr. Beech- 
er could not, consistently with adherence to his theory, ad- 
mit that all this array of decisive facts and proofs which 
might be adduced, possessed in reality the slightest weight ; 
for it requires no argument to show that the expressions, ‘ to 
be regenerated or born again, and ‘to be purified,’ are nei- 
ther literally nor figuratively synonymous. 

The argument in these cases, specious as it might seem 
when viewed solely from a particular point, would be falla- 
cious, because it would be constructed throughout upon an 
erroneous fundamental principle. But it is precisely the ar- 
gument which Mr. Beecher urges with so much confidence 
in favor of his theory; except, as we said, it really possesses, 
in some of its parts, even more of speciousness and ‘ verisim- 
ilitude.” We regard it as self-evident that arguments which 
do not, when urged, whether separately or in. combination, 
in support of the positions which we have suggested, create 
the slightest presumption of their truth, can have no greater 
value when adduced on precisely the same grounds, in behalf 
of Mr. Beecher’s favorite theory. If they do not prove that 
the word means to illuminate, or to regenerate, they cannot 
prove that it means to purify. If they are “ mere cyphers” 
in one case, as Mr. Beecher admits them to be, they are, for 
the same reason, in the other. We might safely rest the 
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refutation of Mr. Beecher’s whole theory respecting the 
meaning of baptizo in the Christian Fathers, on this single 
ground. It here stands, in our opinion, completely and tri- 
umphantly refuted. 

We venture, however, to present a single illustration more 
of the point under consideration. On page 201, Mr. Beech- 
er says, “‘ The Fathers gave the name baptism to any trans- 
action regarded by them either as typifying baptism, or pro- 
ducing similar effects; e. g. when Elisha raised the axe out 
of the water by throwing in a stick, Ambrose regards it as a 
baptism, because as the axe was immersed in the water, so 
was the sinner in sin—and as the stick raised the axe out of 
the water, so does baptism, i. e. the remission of sins, raise 
the sinner out of his sins.”—‘‘ So when Moses, by throwing 
in the branches of a tree, made the bitter waters of Marah 
sweet, Ambrose regards it as another kind of baptism, be- 
cause as the branches made bitter waters sweet, so does 
baptism make sweet the bitterness of the human heart.” In 
these cases, it is admitted that the transactions mentioned 
are called baptisms solely in view of the effects produced. 
Such a use of the term does not create a presumption that 
it means either to raise up or to sweeten. And yet exam- 
ples precisely parallel, where the effect described is purifica- 
tion, are ‘ decisive,” “‘ unanswerable,” “ irresistible ” proofs 
that the word means to purify ; and that, too, even in cases 
where the transaction is merely designated a “* typical bap- 
tism!’? An author who thus reasons, will, with discerning 
minds, effect no other end than to expose the weakness of his 
cause, and the utter fallacy of his system of argumentation. 
It needs only to be suggested to be perceived, and admitted 
as undeniable, that if, in the usage of the Christian Fathers, 
whatever was adapted to enlighten, to raise up, to make 
sweet, etc., was, on the ground of a similarity of effects, 
called a baptism, while yet the word was regarded as mean- 
ing neither to enlighten, nor to raise up, nor to sweeten, the 
fact that they designate a purification, a baptism, is no proof 
that the word means to purify. It would have seemed in- 
credible that Mr. Beecher could have overlooked and disre- 
garded throughout his entire work the application of so sim- 
ple and obvious a principle. The single fact admitted by 
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himself, that “the Fathers gave the name baptism to any 
transaction regarded by them, either as typifying baptism, or 
producing similar effects,” while yet they had no reference 
to the meaning of the word,—this single fact applied to his 
theory, is sufficient in itself to show that it is entirely with- 
out foundation. On this ground alone, as on the one just 
mentioned, his whole argument from the usage of the Fa- 
thers stands refuted. 

With this notice of the grounds on which Dr. Beecher’s 
argument is constructed, we leave the reader to judge of its 
value. We have by no means noticed all the fallacies involv- 
ed in his reasoning. But we believe there is no proof which 
he has adduced,—if we except, perhaps, some four or five 
instances in which there is an obviously erroneous trans- 
lation, or interpretation of a passage—which does not 
depend for all its weight on some one of the assumptions 
which we have noticed. And in most instances his argu- 
ments, including those which he considers the most “ deci- 
sive,’ can be shown to be fallacious on several distinct and 
independent grounds ; as, for example, in the case of “ typi- 
cal baptism,” to which we have made repeated allusion. 

We might here safely close our examination of the work, 
leaving the reader, should he ever have occasion to examine 
it, to apply the preceding suggestions to the several argu- 
ments as they might come under notice. We regard Mr. 
Beecher’s whole theory as doubly and trebly refuted on the 
ground of these suggestions alone: for it is self-evident, that, 
if it can be shown that an argument throughout rests on a 
variety of groundless assumptions, it is unnecessary to notice 
every fact urged in its support separately, to show that it is 
without foundation. In showing that one fact is misapplied, 
or is entirely irrelevant to the purpose for which itis adduced, 
we may set aside a thousand, claiming regard on precisely 
the same ground. 

We propose, however, in a future number, to examine more 
particularly the principal facts on which Mr. Beecher relies 
as proof to sustain his theory, and to show that, so far from 
being available for such a purpose, they are in most cases 
peculiarly adapted to show its falsity, and not unfrequently 
of a nature to establish conclusively the very positions against 
which they are urged. We may, then, present some addi- 
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tional facts, showing that in the usage of the Christian Fa- 
thers the word baptizo, as applied to the rite of — 
means properly and simply, to immerse. 





ARTICLE III. 


THE INFINITY OF GOD DEVELOPED IN THE INCARNATION 
AND HUMILIATION OF CHRIST. 


The Person and Work of Christ. By Ernest Sarrorivs, 
D.D., General Superintendent and Consistorial Director 
at Konigsburg, Prussia. ‘Translated by the Rev. Oax- 
MAN SS. Srearns, A.M. Boston, Gould, Kendall & 
Lincoln, 1848. 


The person, life, and death of our Lord Jesus Christ is the 
clearest and fullest revelation of the divine character ever 
made to man. Much of Deity is seen in the works of his 
hands ; and the attentive student of nature will constantly 
be discovering something to give him higher conceptions of 
the power, wisdom and skill of the great Architect of the 
Universe. But in nature the infinity of God develops 
itself but in one direction. But a part of Deity is seen. 
And we must behold his character under other aspects and 
relations in order to see its completeness and perfection. It 
is thus revealed in the cross of Calvary. There we behold 
it as infinite in condescension as in majesty, in merey and 
love, as in wisdom and power. ‘These thoughts have been 
suggested by the perusal of the volume whose title stands at 
the head of this article. And here we may remark, that we 
have rarely read a work with deeper interest. 

A clear scriptural statement and able defence of evan- 
gelical truth at any time and from any source is valuable. But 
coming from a source whence we have received so much 
that is loose and unsound in Theology, and so much that is 
positively sceptical, it is peculiarly refreshing. Besides, we 
regard it as a very timely work. At a time when there is 
so strong a tendency to Goer down the points of evangelical: 
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faith, and make the person of Christ something less than an 
actual incarnation of Deity, we believe that such a work has 
a mission to perform in our own language, as well as in that 
in which it was originally written. : 

The views it presents of the nature of the union between 
the human and divine in the person of Jesus Christ, are 
eminently philosophical and scriptural. They are rational, 
without being rationalistic. The author reasons from the 
data furnished him in the word of God, instead of theorizing 
upon baseless and unwarranted assumptions of his own. He 
employs reason and philosophy to understand and explain 
the facts recorded in divine revelation, not to discredit 
them. And in his illustration of many of the deep mysteries 
of godliness, he has been peculiarly happy. In their solution, 
he has pressed his investigations as far as human research 
can go, and when he can go no farther, he bows before the 
profound mystery in humble deference to the authority of 
God’s word, instead of proudly rejecting truths of too deep 
import for a finite intellect to fathom. And he has moral 
vision to behold a glory in the depths of divine condescen- 
sion and love, as well as in the heights of divine power and 
exaltation, —a glory not less resplendent in the cross of the 
dying Lamb of God, than in the crown of the Sovereign of 
the universe. Taking his stand-point near to the cross of 
Calvary, where his own heart beats in sympathy with his who 
there poured out his life as an offering for sin, he sees all the 
ways and works, all the plans and purposes of Jehovah, re- 
splendent with a heavenly radiance. He beholds alike in the 
power and wisdom that creates, and in the mercy and con- 
descension that stoops to redeem a world, something worthy 
of a God. . 

On this point his language is strong and peculiarly ex- 
pressive. Speaking of the object of the astronomer’s con- 
templation, he says :— 


“Your object very evidently is the most sublime in space, but 
friend, sublimity dwells not in space. The holy Scriptures teach us 
something respecting God, still greater and more worthy of admiration 
than this measured and limited greatness; not so much perhaps on 
account of its width and height, as by the intensity of its depth. It 
declares his high greatness in the exaltation and glory, and his deep 

atness in the humiliation and assumption of the form of a servant. 

e former is the more natural greatness of God, the latter is the 
more holy greatness. 
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“Tt is great, to be great and unlimited. It is sublime, to be sublime 
and majestic. But it is greater and more sublime to limit self, and 
humble self voluntarily to deny the brilliancy of majesty, and out of 

ure love to become small and lowly, for the sake of the poor and 
fale It is great to bear the crown and sceptre ; but it is greater to 
renounce them. 

“ Tt is sublime to ascend the throne, and rule over others with might ; 
but it is more sublime to descend from it, and serve others with love. 
God is the highest majesty, the King of all kings, exalted above every 
limit, eternal, almighty, immeasurable. The heaven, even the heaven 
of heavens cannot contain him. Thus the scriptures describe him, 
thus astronomy teaches us to recognize him, as the Lord of glory. 
The scriptures also show us its principal design. They describe the 
greatness of God in greatness, and his greatness in humility, his 
greatness in height, and his greatness in depth; the exaltation and 
the humiliation, the onmmipotence and compassion, the glory and for- 
bearance, the majesty and the form of a servant, and, by means of the 
gréatness of this united antagonisim, produce the extraordinary 
impression of both. 

“ Very evidently, the higher any one stands the deeper is also his 
humiliation, and the more mighty and glorious he is, the greater 
is his forbearance. God can descend the lowest, because he is 
the highest, and can forbear himself the most, because he possesses 
the most. *Tis such a deepest humiliation and forbearance of God, 
the scriptures maintain as the fundamental article of the Christian faith. 
It treats of this humiliation, in opposition to the majesty and glory of 
God, as the greatest wonder of divine love,—God has been revealed in 
the flesh. The Son of God has become man. The divine nature has 
descended into the human, and has united itself with it in one person, 
Jesus Christ. What can be said more worthy of admiration and 
astonishment? If the divine eternity, infinity, and glory are set 
before us as worthy of admiration, by the greatness of the universe, 
we must be still more astonished, when we behold this eternal, volun- 
tarily becoming temporal for our sakes; this infinite, out of 
condescending love to us, fixed to the narrow limits of humanity ; this 
Lord of glory become small and inferior, without ever ceasing to be 
glorious, eternal, and infinite. Thus God reveals himself in 
Redemption. 

“In creation too it is seen, that, in the smallest work on earth, God 
is no less wonderful than in the greatest in heaven, and that as to him 
nothing is great, so nothing to him is small. The microscope develops 
to us as great wonders as the telescope. 

“If God could only be great and glorious as the firmanent of stars 
unfold him, he would be mighty, but not Almighty; but that he can 
be, and is in genuine eternity, neither enclosed by his creature, nor 
excluded by it, above it and in it, high and low, exalted and lowly, 
Lord and servant, as the Bible declares him to be—is giving him all 
the attributes of a God. 

“The Bible first reveals him to us both above and below, the entire 
greatness, and fulness of the power and the love of God, and bri 
him near to us, heartily and cordially united tous, as well as high and 
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exalted above us. It is the first book that makes him the object of 
our love and confidence. The high and immeasurable God, only 
excites wonder and astonishment. He leaves the heart barren and 
cold, bringing as he does no consolation into our poor earthly existence, 
and affordin no redemption from our sin and guilt. This heartless, 
high-distant God, the poet has described as he meditated on the gods 
of Greece, when he exclaims against the hard and unchristian philoso- 
hy of his time, respecting the undivinized and God-forsaken world. 
is he would not have done, however, had he known the Son of God 
and the Son of Man,—the incarnate God,—the heaven and earth, 
height and depth united with one another in life and love.” 


Such language as the above is truly refreshing, when con- 
trasted with that shallow scepticism that can behold the 
infinity of God only as it stretches in one direction; and 
concludes because (xod is high he cannot have respect to the 
lowly, and being Creator and Sovereign of innumerable 
worlds, he can never stoop to concern himself in the affairs of 
earth, much less to sacrifice and suffer for man’s redemption. 

We have been forcibly impressed with the contrast between 
the philosophy that, taking its stand-point on Calvary, views 
everything through the medium of a Saviour’s dying love, 
and that which, taking an earthly material stand-point, 
endeavors to measure the cross of Christ from such a 
position. 

The astronomical arguments against the incarnation of 
Deity, in the person of Jesus Christ, have ever been one of 
the strongholds of philosophical scepticism. The sum of the 
argument is this :— 

“ Such is the vastness of the universe, and the insignificance of our 
little world compared with the innumerable worlds that God has 
created, that it is the height of absurdity to suppose that the infinite 


Jehovah should feel such an interest in its welfare, as to become incar- 
nate and suffer and die for its redemption.” 


We have lately seen this argument pressed a step further. 
The writer," reasoning from the analogy of like physical laws, 
that all other worlds are in the same moral state as this, argues, 
that if it were necessary that one person of the Godhead 
should become incarnate and suffer and die in this world, it 
was equally necessary (unless God is unjustly partial to our 
earth) that he should suffer and die in all the worlds of 
which the universe is composed. 





* Christian Examiner for May, 1848. 
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Hence he concludes, that Christ could not be God, but 
some created being, especially commissioned to earth; and 
that there are analogues of Christ in all other worlds. 
And, finally, he tells us that this being is so high and exalted 
above our highest conceptions of moral excellence, that really he 
is God to us, though not the Supreme Divinity of the universe. 
A speculation so baseless, and one that has been so often 
and ably refuted, especially in the eloquent astronomical dis- 
courses of Dr. Chalmers, might, perhaps, well be left to die 
in silence. 

But coming with such a show of philosophy, and professing 
to be an induction from known facts in science, it may mis- 
lead some who will never examine it sufficiently to discover 
the sophistry upon which it is based. Besides, the writer is 
but one of a class at the present day, who, passing by the 
most positive declarations of scripture, reason as if God had 
never spoken, and had given us no other guide in matters of 
religion but philosophical speculation. 

The inductions of mere reason cannot be very confidently 
relied upon, even on points where revelation is silent. But 
where they set aside the plain teachings of divine inspiration, 
and the revealed facts on which the whole gospel system rests, 
and, assuming to reason where God has uttered his distinct 
testimony, contradict the record he has given of his Son, they 
cannot be too much deprecated. There is something peculiar 
in this argument, especially when we consider its source. We 
have often heard the claim urged from the same source, that 
they were the only denomination of Christians that appre- 
hended the true dignity and worth of man. ‘True, we have 
been somewhat perplexed to understand the ground on which 
such a claim is based. We regard the union of divinity with 
humanity, as conferring an honor and dignity on man; and 
the sacrifice made on Calvary, as stamping the human soul 
with a value that no other transaction in the universe ever 
did. And how any one who denies all that Deity has done 
to ally humanity to itself, in the incarnation, and all that he 
has sacrificed and suffered for its redemption, can still claim 
that he alone apprehends the dignity and worth of man, we 
confess ourselves unable to understand. 

Unless, indeed, they mean to assert for man a dignity in 
deference to which divine justice retires, leaving its claims 
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unhonored and its sanction unvindicated. But such a dignity 
can belong to no being in the universe ; not to the highest 
angel before the throne. Such a sacrifice of the moral attri- 
butes of Deity can never take place without a change of his 
nature, in which change he ceases to be God. Yet we were 
not prepared to see the claim voluntary relinquished, and the 
insignificance and worthlessness of man assumed as the basis 
of their system. But this only shows with what facility men 
can sometimes change their premises, and yet their conclusions 
remain the same. ‘They can prove the same from the dignity 
of man, and from his insignificance, from his worth and from 
his worthlessness. 

But for the argument itself. It seems to us based on a 
series of false and unscriptural assumptions. 

I.—It assumes that God is subject to the same imperfec- 
tion as ourselves, and that as the objects of his regard are 
multiplied, his interest in each is divided, till at last, the 
individual is lost in the mass, and his personal welfare 
becomes an object of no concern to Deity. This evidently 
must be assumed in order to prove anything from the vastness 
and multiplicity of God’s works. For if, while it is true 
that the universe is infinite, it be also true that God regards 
each individual with the same interest as if he was the only 
being that claimed his regard,—then it is just as reasonable to 
suppose that Deity became incarnate, and suffered for us in the 
flesh, as if this was the only world, and man the only intelligent 
being he had ever created. Now, this is the only rational or 
scriptural view of the infinity of God. He cannot be infinite 
without it, for infinity must extend to depth as well as to 
height. It develops itself in its minuteness, as well as in its 
vastness. It extends to the animalculz whose universe is a 
drop of water, as well as to the innumerable worlds that move 
through boundless space. If there is a creature of God so 
small that it is less the object of its Maker’s care, on account 
of the vastness and multiplicity of his works, then God is 
something less than infinite. Such are not the teachings of 
divine revelation. According to that, it is the same eye that 
surveys the boundless universe, and yet is fixed with the 
same intensity on each individual, as if he stood alone in his 
presence. It is the same heart that embraces the interests 
of all worlds in its regards, and still feels no less intensely for 
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the welfare of each individual, than if he were the only object 
of its care. Surely Jesus meant no less than this, when he 
said, “‘ Not a sparrow falls to the ground without your 
Father ; and the very hairs of your head are all numbered.” 
What argument then can be drawn from the immensity of 
God’s works with reference to the sacrifices he will make, or 
the sufferings he will endure for man’s redemption ? What, 
unless it be that the sacrifice will be worthy of such a God— 
on a scale of vastness and magnificence corresponding with 
the infinity of his nature and the eternity of his love ? 

II.—A gain, the argument assumes that man is so insignifi- 
cant in himself, and the moral position he occupies so 
unimportant, that, iis loss or his salvation is a matter of 
indifference to all the rest of the universe. ‘‘If he were 
annihilated, he would never be missed from the creation of 
God.”’ Hence the inference, that his salvation can call forth 
no special effort or sacrifice on the part of Deity. Now all this 
is at utter variance with every representation of scripture. 
Else, why all the array of means that God has confessedly 
instituted for his recovery from sin ? Why the intense solici- 
tude with which angels watch their success? Sinai and 
Calvary alike rebuke the assumption. Bethlehem’s plains 
and Gethsemane’s garden alike attest the interest that higher 
intelligences feel in man’s redemption. But one remarkable 
expression of Christ presents this in the most striking light. 
It represents the salvation of one sinner as producing a 
thrill of joy that is felt through all the ranks of higher 
intelligences, up to the throne of God ; and the heart of Deity 
responds to the joyful emotion. Or rather the fountain of 
infinite love and bliss is first stirred, and every other heart 
in heaven feels its pulsations, and responds to the emotions of 
delight. ‘‘There is joy in heaven in the presence of the 
angels of God over one sinner that repenteth.” Is then the 
redemption of an “ innumerable company, that no man can 
number,’ a matter of indifference to the rest of the 
universe ? 

All the songs and alleluiahs of heaven declare the assump- 
tion false. We have, in fact, no data by which to determine 
the worth of man in God’s esteem, his position in the scale 
of being, or the moral relation he sustains to the rest of 
God’s creatures, except what is furnished in the Bible. There 
VOL. XIV.—NO. LIII. 3* 
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ig no true exponent of the dignity and worth of man, but 
the cross of Christ. That is a fixed poimt in the moral 
universe. And if we can gain from the Bible a clear insight 
into the nature and import of that transaction,—if we can 
learn who it was that there poured out his life an offering for 
sin, it furnishes us with a measure by which to ascertain the 
worth of the soul and the importance of its salvation. How 
absurd then to assume the worthlessness of man, and make 
that the measure with which to ascertain the dignity and im- 
portance of that transaction, and the posjtion that Calvary’s 
victim oecupies in the scale of being. —,, 


ItI.—A gain, the argument assumes, tiiat the salvation of 
man was the only object to be attained im’ the mission and 
death of Christ. For though the sacrifice and sufferings of 
an incarnate God might be disproportionéd to the value 
of the object contemplated, if the salvation of man was all, 
yet such may be its bearing on the character of God, the 
rectitude and integrity of his throne, the whole system of 
divine moral government, and the eternal interests of all his 
intelligent creatures, as to warrant any effort, any sacrifice, 
any sufferings. 

There surely is nothing that a being of infinite holiness 
will not sacrifice, rather than sacrifice his own moral integrity. 
There is nothing consistent with his character to which 
infinite benevolence may not prompt, when demanded for the 
well-being of the universe. And who is competent to say 
that the welfare of angels and other moral intelligences is not 
as deeply involved as that of men, in the transactions of 
Calvary ? 

Certainly, the Bible represents them as anything but 
uninterested spectators of that scene. 

They desire to look into the mysteries of redemption. And 
in the visions of heaven that the Revelator saw, their songs 
of rapture mingle with those of redeemed men, in praise to 
the Lamb that was slain. And the Bible tells us that they 
are interested spectators of the higher developments of the 
divine character there made. The plan of salvation was 
conceived in the purposes of God. “ to the intent, that now, 
unto the principalities and powers in heavenly places, might be 
known through the church the manifold wisdom of God.” 
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And the all-comprehensiveness of the design of the Saviour’s 
mission is taught, where it is said, ‘God hath purposed in 
himself that, in the dispensation of the fulness of times, he 
might gather together in one all things in Christ; both 
which are in heaven, and which are on earth.” And the 
power he received, with which to carry forward his media 
torial work, harmonizes with such adesign. ‘“ All power is 
given unto me in heaven and upon earth.” Why was he 
clothed with such authority over all the moral agencies in 
the universe, if the work he was to accomplish was of limited 
importance? In the light of such declarations of scripture 
we can but regard the cross of Christ as erected on the 
border of two empires—that of sin and that of holiness. 

Calvary is the battle-field on which the moral destinies of 
both worlds are to be decided. Up to that point, sin had 
held her iron sceptre unbroken, and none who had once 
yielded to her power had ever escaped from her bondage. 

But here grace triumphed; sin was vanquished, and the 
lawful captive taken from the hand of the spoiler. Jesus 
spoiled principalities and powers, and made a show of them, 
openly triumphing over them in his cross. Victory turned to 
the side of truth and righteousness. 

And no mind save that of the great Eternal can trace all 
the moral results of that victory. We do not believe that the 
death of Calvary was a common event, a thousand times trans- 
acted — perhaps daily occurring nm some of the numberless 
worlds that God has created. On the other hand, we think 
the Bible warrants the conclusion that it was an event wholly 
unique in the annals of eternity, and sustaining a most 
intimate relation to the moral destiny of all worlds. It 
centres in itself all the interests of time and eternity, of 
earth and heaven. In it, the character and crown of Jehovah 
receive fresh accessions of glory; the law and government 
of God is invested with new and higher sanctions; the | 
powers of evil are discomfited; heaven is peopled with 
redeemed sinners, and filled with new rapture, and an infinite 
accession of bliss accrues to the universe. And the vastness 
of the universe only increases the dignity and importance of 
that transaction in which all its interest were made to 
harmonize. 
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IV.— The argument assumes that the condition of man 
that made a Saviour necessary, was the result of the physical 
laws that God has established, instead of our own violation of 
his laws. Hence, the mission of Christ was to mend a 
defect in God’s work of creation, instead of being a mission 
of mercy to save us from our sins. ‘This is involved in the 
argument, that as all other worlds are under the same physical 
laws, they may be presumed to be in the same moral state, and 
hence needing a Saviour as well as this. To say nothing of 
the impeachment of the divine character it involves, to sup- 
pose that all the misery and degradation witnessed on earth 
is but a part of the original constitution of the universe—that 
our sin-stricken world is, in this respect, but a type of the 
whole, and has its counterpart in all the other worlds that 
God has created, and that as the result of the physical laws 
that he has established,—or of the absurdity of introducing 
an order of demi-gods to supply a want of God’s creatures 
that he himself cannot supply, — the whole presumption is in 
direct contradiction of what the scripture declares to be the 
mission of Christ. The Bible says it was “ to take away sin 
by the sacrifice of himself.” 

And it does not leave the origin of the evil that made 
such a mission necessary to mere conjecture. ‘ By the dis- 
obedience of one man, the many were made sinners.” 

And the moral condition of man being the result of his 
disobedience of the laws that God has established, and not of 
the laws themselves, the fact that the same laws prevail in 
other worlds proves nothing with reference to their moral state 
or their need of a Saviour. And with this baseless assumption 
fails the whole theory founded upon it. : 

But returning to our author and taking our stand-point 
with him near to Calvary, where we can see clearly the 
import and design of that transaction, we are led at once to 
form a different estimate of the nature of Christ. It is not from 
the vastness of the universe, but from low conceptions of the 
mission of Christ, that such objections to the doctrine of his 
divinity arise. 

Let those who can measure the universe for the sake of 
gathering from its vastness arguments to discredit the belief 
that Jesus was divine, but apply their measuring line to 
eternity—to the undying soul and all its ever increasing capa- 
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bilities of enjoyment or suffering—to the moral perfections of 
Deity that were to be illustrated and harmonized in the work 
of redemption—to the evils of sin, and its perhaps iasermin- 
able ravages, if not thus arrested ; and to the infinite accession 
of good that will accrue to all the universe, and they will be 
forced to the conclusion that it was no finite being to whom 
such infinite interests were confided. These are the elements 
that must enter into every just estimate of the work of 
redemption or of the nature of the Redeemer. But if all these 
are left out of view, if none of the immortal interests 
involved in it are taken into the account, and the mission of 
Christ is thus degraded “to the very verge of infinite 
littleness,’’ no wonder if his nature is also limited in the same 
proportion. But our author looks at the subject from another 
point of vision. He sees man ruined by sin; hopelessly 
alienated from the life and love of God, with no possible way 
of return except through a Mediator, whose own nature 
can span the gulf between the human and divine—between 
earth and heaven —and who by the sacrifice of himself shall 
render satisfaction to divine justice, and make it consistent in 
God to extend pardon to the guilty. On this point he says :— 


“ Here arises the vexed question, Can the Holy God remit all 
guilt against his law, without saying more respecting it than if it were 
a very little thing? Can he forgive all sin Hecly, abolish the 
threatnings of his anger against the wicked, and manifest to the 
undeserving sinner the divine love and divine adoption? Does he 
not in this way contradict himself, inasmuch as he destroys his holy 
law, renounces his demands, frustrates his threatenings, and denies his 
truth? If God forgives so willingly, and thereby surrenders the 
inviolability of his commandments, must not one suppose that the law 
is not to him a matter of earnestness, or if it ever ed been it is not 
now, and accordingly he omits his demands, because they were too 
severe ? Where then are his truthfulness and infallibility? Where 
are the truth and value of his holiness, and righteous indignation 
against sin, and where the authority and majesty of his law ? 

Would not lenity scatter itself (it?) to the winds; licentiousness 
break all its bands; wickedness tread all his commandments under 
foot, and thereby abuse the divine mercy that forgives all sin gratuit- 
ously and freely ? Truly, if God forgives sin as so inoffensive a thing, 
everything in his gospel puts on a cheerful aspect — ‘all sinners sh 
he forgiven and hell shall be no more,’— and more than this, not only 
will his Holy Majesty be degraded, but the earth will become a mere 
hell ; the difference between good and evil will be consumed, and the 
holiness of the moral law will be despised and rejected. 
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“ It is impossible, absolutely impossible, that God should thus act. 
The sins of all men against God’s ‘er | law cannot be forgiven, the 
world cannot be reconciled with God, the neglected salvation cannot 
be given back to us sinners, unless there be a satisfaction for the 
broken law, and the punishment (?) against it be atoned for, by a 
sacrifice wherein his holy character shall remain inviolable in the 
midst of the forgiveness of sin. 

. “Tn what, then, can this satisfaction consist ? 

“ Simply by (in?) a perfect fulfilment of the law, —in a perfect 
obedience to it during the whole life, and in a holy endurance of its 
ae punishment; as it is said by (of?) the Lord. ‘He was 
obedient unto death even the death of the cross !’ 

“ This is the only offering that can be made, the only sacrifice for 
sin that is fully satisfactory, entirely in accordance with the divine will, 
and one which reconciles all the self-seeking of sin, by the perfect self- 
denial of the victim. He who brings such a sacrifice before God, 
would without doubt be righteous before him, worthy of his love, and 
deserving of happiness. But who can bring it? Who should bring it ? 
Who is able to accomplish such a satisfaction as will answer for the 
sins of the whole world ? Evidently there are here only two possibili- 
ties. Either the world itself—the entire humanity—must accomplish it ; 
or, what is equally great, yes, greater than the world—the Son of God 
—the Lord of the world, by the adoption of humanity and as the 
head of it, must do it.” 


From this exigence in man’s condition, and from what he 
proceeds to show of the utter impossibility that man, or any other 
created being, should fulfil the high mission, and bring in a 


? 
righteousness that shall justify the sinner, he argues the 


necessity of just such a union of the human and divine as 
the Bible presents in the sacrificial victim and Mediator that 
God has provided, to reconcile the world unto himself. And 
in view of the sacrifice thus offered he well exclaims :— 


“ Here is a subject whose geatness, depth and fulness, no language 
can express. Who can worthily praise such immeasurable, holy love ? 
Nay, who can be properly sensible of it? How great, how fathomless 
is the love of the Pord | How rich in mercy! How benevolent is his 
compassion! How gentle, mild and beautiful is his goodness! And 
yet how zealous, strong and holy it is!_ There is no favor, no forbear- 
ance, no compassion, in comparison with it.” 


We repeat what we have already said, that we rejoice at 


the appearance of this work, in our language, for we believe 
it has a mission here to fulfil. It will doubtless meet with 
many of the same class that the author describes in his 
closing paragraph, “ who boast of their reason as the true 
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light, but, instead of recognizing the truth of Christianity, 
they misapprehend it, and pervert it to that natural religion 
which the natural man has without Christ. They cry out 
progress, and step behind Christianity. They swarm (are 
fanatical ?) for freedom, but do not wish to know that whom 
the Son makes free by liberty from sin, is free indeed.” But 
the work is well calculated to lead the inquiring mind into 
that doctrine of Christ “which is eternally true, and 
eternally young, for the renewing of old sinful man after the 
image of God.”’ It glorifies God in Christ. It shows that 
the infinite perfections of Jehovah, instead of being obscured 
and tarnished by the incarnation and humiliation to which he 
voluntarily submitted, in that very act found their fullest, 
clearest, and most perfect development; that, indeed, such 
a crisis was needed, in order fully to develop the infinite 
resources of his wisdom, and the infinite treasures . his love. 
DITOR. 





ARTICLE IV. 


REV. JOHN FOSTER AND HIS REVIEWERS. 


“The Life and Correspondence of John Foster,”’ on its first 
appearance, was carefully perused. We do not profess to 
have read very extensively; but of the few books that our 
limited means and secluded location have enabled us to pro- 
cure, none have left a deeper and more salutary impression 
on our mind than this Memoir. We were prepossessed in 
favor of the subject. For, many years ago, when we were 
just beginning to lisp the language of Foster, a distinguished 
scholar, who is now president of a New England college, 
spoke most enthusiastically of him. Of the correctness of 
his views, we could not, then, judge for ourselves. In our 
progress through the wilderness of this world, we had at that 
time arrived on the borders of the “ valley of the shadow of 
death,” and had to pass through a small corner of it. When 
our earnest, but most awkward efforts afforded infinite fun to 
teachers and fellow pupils, when we were haunted day and 
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night by the demons of poverty and despair, and could not 
see a glimmering ray beyond to beckon us forward, it will not 
be thought strange, perhaps, that Foster should have been 
forgotten. 

After the lapse of some years, a fellow collegian, while 
walking with us in the fields, spoke of a most odd book of 
enigmas, written by a certain John Foster. He imagined 
that it might contain some good sense, and that a person, 
should he have the power and time necessary to decipher it, 
might find in it some valuable suggestions. We remembered 
the rapturous eulogy on Foster once delivered for our own in- 
dividual benefit. But can that, and this Foster, thought we, 
be the same man. This matter must be examined. We re- 
solved that the next few cents we could obtain, not indispen- 
sably needed to keep body and soul together, should be de- 
voted to procure the singular volume. We were not without 
some hope that we might be able to thread our way through 
the deep obscurity. It had been night with us so long that 
our eyes, by protracted training, had become almost feline. 
We could see in the dark. It was not our good fortune to 
discover any of the enigmas of which we had heard, but we 
found, instead, the most powerful, consecutive, and sound 
reasoning on very important subjects. We might have seen 
elsewhere greater brilliancy and more vivid light,—more fine 
sentences that we might quote to adorn our discourse withal. 
But not a book had we before seen, except the immortal 
“‘ Analogy,” that gave our mind such an impetus,—that so 
imperatively compelled us to think. We do not pretend to 
say that it was owing altogether to the superior excellency of 
the book,—though we still think that it is to be numbered in 
the first class,—but to a certain peculiarity of the author and 
to our own peculiar circumstances. It applied its force at 
the right time, and in the proper direction. 

We were therefore prepared to welcome the Memoir. Be- 
fore we had read through the first volume our interest became 
absorbing ; and onward to the end of the second volume it 
constantly increased. Occasionally we felt silly to be so much 
under the influence of a mortal. But there was no escape. 
The mighty spell could not be broken. We felt no ordinary 
regard for a few individuals to whom we were introduced in 
the course of this Correspondence. To some of them we 
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could not approach sufficiently near to distinguish their par- 
ticular features. ‘To these persons Foster speaks in such a 
way as to leave the impression that there are multitudes of 
men and women very much like them. These letters, as to 
their contents, might be denominated, Catholic epistles. In 
them he talks about external things. He seems to meet 
his friends abroad, and discourses to them of the sky—the 
fields—the flowers. But to the few whom he admits into his 
home sanctuary, and whose images we can see reflected in the 
speaker’s heart, we became not a little attached. When the 
name of H. Horsefall occurred after long years of silence we 
hailed him with sensible joy, as if he had been our own play- 
fellow. But Hughes endeared himself to us above all others. 
We felt then, we knew not exactly why at the time, that he 
was the best man of whom we had ever heard. What a 
relation those two fast friends. sustained to each other! 
When we came to the last letter written by Foster to Hughes, 
as that good man was dipping his feet in the edge of Jordan, 
we could restrain our feelings no longer. It was fortunate 
that we happened then to be alone. There is no parade. 
To a stranger who knew nothing of the men and of their 
friendship, the letter might not seem to be in any sense re- 
markable. But to one who had followed them through the 
forty years of their acquaintanceship, that letter is overpower- 
ing. At least, such we found it. For no consideration 
would we part ‘with the knowledge gained during that hour. 
When we had finished reading the volumes our mind was 
more thoroughly awakened in all its faculties than we could 
remember ever to have experienced. 

During the perusal of the volumes we gave ourselves up 
to the mighty sway of the subject, without eng to ana 
lyse its singular power. But we determined to reéxamine, 
as soon as we could command the time, the whole subject, 
and, if possible, to solve its mysteries. Our purpose, in this 
respect, was strengthened by a number of extracts from the 
different reviews of Foster which we found in religious papers. 
These were so contrary to our own experience as to cause us 
no little pain. We felt assured that either we were ourselves 
exceedingly mistaken in our estimate of Foster, or these ex- 
tracts did immense injury to his memory. It is evident upon 
a moment’s reflection that no extracts can be taken from dis- 
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criminating reviews of Foster without doing great injustice 
either to him or to the public. His character was like the 
empire of which he was a citizen. It was so colossal that the 
sun always shone on some parts of it, while other portions 
were ever enshrouded in gloom. We ean take separatel 

neither the light nor the shade, and say of it, This is a speci- 
men of Foster. Statements which might be strictly just in 
their proper connection, might be no better than a libel when 
presented by themselves. We therefore greatly regretted 
the appearance of those extracts. We were then persuaded, 
and are now—having anew reconnoitred the whole subject— 
more deeply convinced, that they would do much mischief. 
They were directly calculated to perpetuate the evils of the 

esent generation. 

It is admitted on all hands, that the present is a superficial 
age. There is, indeed, much bustling activity. Great dis- 
coveries and improvements are made in the physical sciences 
and mechanical arts. But in morals and religion there is 
but little well conducted and patient thinking. Our pre- 
vailing tastes crave for stimulants, rather than such solid ali- 
ment as the works of Foster furnish. To us he seems to 
be more eminently fitted than any other late author to cor- 
rect our thoughtless and unreflecting activity. We greatly 
need an attractive, readable and uniform edition of his com- 
plete works. It would be amusing, were the subject not so 
serious, to observe how the reviewers agree in bringing 
grave charges against Foster, because he wrote no more, and 
because he wasted so much time im mending that which 
was already superior to what any modern author could pro- 
duce. Such intellectual powers, they say, ought to have 
done much more. But, gentlemen, why should he write 
more, when the half of what he has written is not accessi- 
ble to a common reader? Publishers, and editors of reli- 
gious papers, are doing what they can to perpetuate this 
evil. They both labor to destroy the demand for his works. 
The one, 4 giving us miniature editions of his separate 
essays; and the other, by telling the world that Foster had 
a wonderfully huge soul, but black as Erebus. 

We have now reperused as many of the writings of Fos- 
ter as we could find access to, for the purpose, if possible, 
of ascertaining the reason why they, particularly his memoirs, 
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had such a strong hold on our mind. We think that we 
have not been wholly unsuccessful. In connection with his 
works we have also read some half a dozen reviews of him, 
in order to see if any others have been similarly affected, 
The mighty influence which he has exerted over us, in 
many of its elements is ascribable directly to the genius of 
the man ; while in other respects it derived its power from 
a wonderful correspondence between his and our experience. 

There can be no doubt that John Foster is one of those 
very few individuals whom God, at long imtervals sends into 
the world in order to enlarge the empire of Thought. We 
do not pretend that he was a perfect specimen of humani- 
ty. A perfect man, great in all the attributes of our na 
ture, has never been seen on the earth but once. There 
have not been many of nature’s favorites, whose patent of 
nobility enumerated a greater number of particulars than 
that of Foster. A few attributes very necessary to great 
ness, he possessed in a small degree. In order rightly to 
appreciate his gigantic intellect, it is not fair to compare di- 
rectly his productions with those of other minds of the first 
magnitude. We must also take into consideration the amaz- 
ing disadvantages, both in himself and in his circumstances, 
under which he labored. He never had any university ed- 
ucation, nor anything to be compared to it; and yet there 
never has been, perhaps, an intellect constructed on such a 
magnificent scale that more imperatively needed the severe 
and systematic discipline of a college. What he was he 
became mainly through his own exertion. He had nearly 
attained to maturity before he had enjoyed anything beyond 
the very simplest elements of education. His first teacher 
was a man of very moderate abilities, and besides teaching 
a small academy, he was the pastor of a church, and at the 
same time carried on the business of book-binding. His 
next and last teacher was a young man in the, twenty-third 
year of his age. Whatever his natural and acquired abili- 
ties might have been, it is too much to be expected that at 
such an age he had amassed such varied knowledge and 
had acquired such a disciplined and comprehensive judg- 
ment as to be able properly to cut, polish and set a jewel 
of so great worth, but at the same time of such stubborn 
material, as the mind of Foster. No one ever superintended 
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his reading. He devoured all books indiscriminately that 
came within his reach. Besides these disadvantages, his 
memory was always treacherous, and his linguistical powers 
were very moderate. He never associated with men of let- 
ters before he had become the greatest thinker in England. 
If he had enjoyed early training; if he were deeply versed 
in the sciences, had been wisely directed in his reading, and 
had had a retentive memory, he would have been the high 
priest of nature, with a triple crown on his head and three keys 
suspended from his girdle. As it was, very few intellects 
ever commanded so wide a prospect, or penetrated deeper 
into the processes of Providence. 

It is not simply because they contain broader, deeper, 
higher, and more solid thought, that the productions of the 
first order of minds are to be preferred to those of an in- 
ferior class. They possess a power peculiar to themselves. 
Original thinkers are the apostles of nature. Not only do 
they work miracles themselves, but they endow with miracu- 
lous power all on whom they lay their hands. Inferior 
minds that have been diligent, may think successfully for 
you. When you have read their works, you will feel as if 
you could produce, on those subjects which they discuss, no- 
thing more than, nor different from, what they have said. 
But it is the apostolic prerogative, not only to proclaim 
the truth themselves, but to go forth over whole provinces 
and ordain elders in all the cities and villages. Their minds 
are not round and smooth, but angular and pointed—so that 
they not only shine, but send abroad the subtle power with 
which they themselves are abundantly charged. Original 
thinkers are the enthroned princes of nature. They are 
kings by the grace of God. They speak as those who have 
authority. You see them seated among vast piles of gold 
ingots which they, by the sweat of their brow, have extract- 
ed from the deep and distant regions of nature. With 
these memorials of glorious success around them, they bid 
you go and do likewise ; and for your encouragement they 
offer all this gold to you as a capital to commence operation 
with. You feel convinced that where all this wealth came 
from there must be much more to be had. Foster possessed 
this peculiarity in a very high degree. 

The imagination of Foster was as noble and exalted as was 
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possible for it to be, and yet always. to stand and minister 
before the throne of reason. We know not that he ever wrote 
poetry in metre; but he could soar aloft and poise long on 
the wing. His conceptions, figures and fire, are often trul 
Miltonic. When reasoning on any important subject whic 
lay near his heart, such for instance as the Evils of Popular 
Ignorance, his great faculties are all ina blaze. He takes 
up the everlasting hills and hurls them whizzing through the 
air against those yile powers, both crowned and mitred, who 
degrade the millions and sink them lower than the brute. He 
could also wield lighter weapons. He could, when hardly 
pressed, be witty and keenly sarcastic. 

His love of nature was most ardent, especially in its grand- 
er features. It would be very difficult to find another man 
who had seen more and to better purpose. He travelled 
but little—yet he saw much. He gazed on the creation 
with the mind of a poet baptized in the river of life. What- 
ever images entered by the senses, were immediately con- 
verted into the bone and muscle of his intellect. This pe- 
culiarity of his mind compensated greatly for the defective- 
ness of his memory. There was not an apartment in his 
cranium fitted up fora library. But, like the prophet of old, 
he had the power to eat books, and to assimilate whatever 
nourishment they contained, to his own soul. 

But what gives us inexpressible pleasure in contemplating 
this great man, is the fact that his moral faculties were the pre- 
dominant elements of his character. From his childhood till 
the day of his death his conduct was most exemplary. All 
insincerity, hypocrisy, and empty show, he hated with all his 
heart. His recoil from these evils carried him at times al- 
most beyond the golden mean. His conception of the holi- 
ness which God has made it the duty of man to strive after, 
was most sublime. He examined himself with the most rig- 
orous scrutiny, and in the review of the past the accusations 
of his conscience were most painful. 

This feature of his character is not such as an enamored 
painter would place in the boldest relief; nor is it such as 
would, in the estimation of the many, set off the subject to 
the best advantage. Indeed, by some of his reviewers, these 
ingenuous confessions have been used to his prejudice. To 
us, if this trait of his memoir has not been the most charm 
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ing, it has been the most profitable. We have often read, 
with exceeding delight, the productions of the first order of 
minds, but we never before have been able to see so far and 
so distinctly into the internal economy of such an intellect. 
We have often perused discourses on the nature and impor- 
tance of self-examination, and while reading have often re- 
solved to attend more diligently to that duty. But, though 
this Memoir contains no formal dissertation on this subject, 
yet our own views and convictions in reference to it have, by 
means of this biography, become much broader, deeper, and 
more operative. An example is much mightier than precept. 
While beholding Foster sending his thoughts forward to the 
grand and distant future, backward, along the track which 
he had already travelled, upward, to God and his law, and 
inward, into the condition of his own soul, we have found 
ourselves, not purposing, but actually doing the same thing. 
The pensive, solemn and mellowed light shed over those 
grave subjects of prime interest to us, has greatly aided our 
meditation. ‘The discoveries which we have made, have 
filled us with alarm and extreme sadness. The painful re- 
trospection of Foster from the very verge of eternity, stands 
as a beacon, impressively admonishing us to devote ourselves, 
with the greatest earnestness, to our duty. Yet this man 
had ever conducted himself most exemplarily. Why, then, 
did he judge himself so severely ? His reviewers say, that 
he wanted faith, that he had but just faith enough to save 
him, that he ought to have cast himself unreservedly upon 
the free and abundant mercy of Christ, instead of thus sul- 
lenly accusing himself. But what is it to trust in Christ for 
eternal life? Is it, on the ground that Christ has died for 
sin, to dismiss all fears in regard to ourselves? Can Christ 
on Calvary, or in heaven, or in the gospel, help us, if we 
have him not in our heart? Can his grace save us in an 
other way than as it regenerates and sanctifies? Our de- 
pendence on the mercy of the Saviour is, indeed, most ab- 
solute. But our confidence is presumption, if heavenly grace 
is not in us, changing us into the Divine likeness. This whole 
subject is generally treated with extreme and dangerous 
looseness. 

He was as benevolent as he was conscientious. In all his 
writings he aimed at promoting the highest happiness of 
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man. He commiserated most deeply the lower classes, 
though the narrow range of their minds and the coarseness 
of their manners were most revolting to his fine sensibilities. 
It is true that he lashed tremendously some portions of the 
community. He spared not the pomp and extravagance of 
royalty and of the ministers of state, nor the corruption of 
senators, nor the hypocrisy of the national hierarchy. He 
believed these, and with abundant reason,—as we can testify 
from experience,—to be the natural enemies of all improve- 
ment in the condition of the lower orders in society. It was 
not from any malignity of nature that he thundered such 
terrible anathemas against them. Of animal courage and 
love of destruction he seems to have partaken only in a very 
low degree. He could fight, however, and spread conster- 
nation and havoc through the ranks of his foes. Yet he did 
not buckle on the harness, because he delighted in such 
work, but because he felt, in his inmost soul, that God and 
humanity bade him unsheath his sword. In this he followed 
the example of him, who, because he loved as never man 
did, was constrained to pronounce the most direful woes 
against the Pharisees, Scribes, and Lawyers. In this de- 
praved and awfully disordered world of ours, pure and ardent 
benevolence will have much sorry work to perform. One of 
the chief reasons why we so highly venerate and so warm- 
ly cherish the memory of Foster, is the fact, that he did bat- 
tle so manfully in the cause of the oppressed; and with his 
brawny arm lifted up high the veil, and let the world see on 
what vast pyramids of human beings, reduced to a most 
wretched and brutal state, the colossal glory of England 
stands. We gratefully enrol him among the chief benefac- 
tors of the millions of Britain, whose hard and bitter portion 
we well remember. 

He was deeply reverential towards all that he himself 
deemed sacred. But this sentiment in him was, probably, 
not as highly developed as his conscience and benevolence. 
The abuse of this sentiment by the multitude who venerated, 
and almost worshipped institutions, titles, offices, and person- 
ages whom he could not but regard as the great plague-spots 
of society, must have operated most unfavorably on a mind 
constituted as was his. It is true that on some occasions his 
mighty feelings, when wrought up to a high degree of excite- 
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ment, and finding no outlet in healthful action, poured them- 
selves out in such plunging and sweeping cataracts, as seem- 
ed slightly tinged with irreverence. Dr. Cheever gathers 
these fragments together, and makes quite a show of them. 
He greatly regrets their existence, and labors with all his 
might to exonerate Foster by laying the bulk of the blame on 
the shoulders of Satan. This is certainly very kind in Dr. 
C. It cannot be concealed that the heart of Foster oceasion- 
ally staggered and shrank under the mightiness and gloom of 
his. reflections. His soul was, at times, too sullen and impa- 
tient, and he spoke in his haste. He was a man of like pas- 
sions with ourselves, only a little more honest than most men, 
in the account he has given of himself. A man, who is not 
avery saint, susceptible of the most ardent emotions, and 
placed in uncongenial circumstances, will not always express 
himself in measured terms. That he was ever intentionally 
disrespectful towards the Deity or towards any of his known 
appointments, we cannot believe. That would be wholly in- 
consistent with the deep abasement he habitually felt in the 
review of his heart and life. 

Of his firmness but little need be said. It was just what 
might haye been expected in a remarkably independent and 
original mind. It might, possibly, have been considered as 
somewhat excessive, as inclining slightly towards obstinacy. 
But while he did as it seemed good in his own eyes, he was 
not self-willed. He would kindly receive the advice, admo- 
nition, and even rebuke of those whom he loved. Much of 
his excellency as a Christian is attributable to his humbleness 
and docility in his intercourse with Hughes. 

But his mind was not through all its faculties perfectly 
symmetrical. Some things were excessive, and some thiags 
were deficient. And with scarcely an exception, all those 
cireumstances and events which contributed mostly to the 
formation of his character, tended directly to increase the 
natural inequalities of his mind. Those faculties which were 
naturally too strong, were almost constantly exercised ; while 
those which were originally too weak, became still more 
feeble through the want of proper stimulus. Some of these 
faculties were also so aioe that the activity of the one class 
compelled the others to rest ; and the very excitement of the 
one depressed the others. There is in such a relation as the 
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present an awful mysteriousness in the proceedings of Provi- 
dence. Weare perfectly sensible that we cannot see beyond 
the mere surface of things. We profess to speak only of ap- 
pearances. We do often discover a great want of congruity 
of parts. In the case now under consideration, we perceive 
a mind endowed with the most amazing powers. But these 
faculties are so associated with other attributes as to diminish 
incalculably their practical effect. These inequalities might, 
under favorable circumstances and by proper discipline, be 
indefinitely lessened. You may, possibly, have seen a me- 
chanic wishing to exhibit the excellence of his ware. He 
would take an article when finished,:toss it about, or apply 
pressure or force to it, up to the very verge of its power of 
resistance ; and in his eagerness to show you how good it was, 
he might actually mar or weaken it. So in the case under 
consideration, Providence,—with all reverence be it said,— 
when he had finished this master-piece, experimented upon it, 
in order to see how many mountains could be heaped upon it 
without crushing it to atoms. Nature, when she had brougat 
forth her royal offspring, instantly lost all maternal feelings, 
and abandoned her wonderful child to his own tendencies. 
We do not doubt the wisdom and goodness of Providence. 
The wrong side of the web is turned towards us. The colors 
appear blended in inextricable confusion. From the upper 
world all appears perfectly plain. 

We do not complain that he was born low down far towards 
the last end of human society. In all ages the greatest and 
best men have, for the most part, originated in those lower re- 
gions of the world. To climb the steep ascent from those 
depths of everlasting twilight, up to the etherial regions in- 
habited by the princes of nature, is, indeed, a most noble and 
salutary exercise. It is a truly sublime spectacle to see one 
making his way upward, not only unaided, but wading the whole 
distance up to his neck in a strong opposing current. But is 
it not a great pity, to say the least, to see a mind, at first not 
symmetrically endowed, while struggling with wind and tide, so 
tossed about and dashed upon obstacles, as to raise still higher 
the protuberances and to sink still lower the depressions. — 

Let us illustrate our meaning. Foster was endowed with 
a most towering imagination. It was an imagination of a 
peculiar cast. It had a strong affinity for particular regions 
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of nature and of truth. It preferred the sublime to the 
beautiful, the solemn to the cheerful. It delighted in the 
vast, the awful, the illimitable, the obscure. Its creations 
exhibit an exhaustless variety, while their hue is uniforml 
sombre. Such doubtless was its original character. We 
would not, if we could, deprive him of the power and taste 
for the treatment of gloomy subjects. We only wish that the 
range had been wider, that events had schooled him to be 
as much moved with joy by the sight of vernal loveliness, 
as he was filled with pensiveness by the contemplation of 
autumnal decay; that he had been trained to gaze on lumi- 
nous objects and to be ravished by their beauty, as much as 
he was impressed with weighty and gloomy thoughts in view 
of dark subjects. 

But the education of this faculty was all of the wrong 
kind. He was do$med in tender infancy to hear ghost stories 
from those who pelieved them. He seems to have heard 
nothing light and cheerful to counteract the mighty influence 
of horrid legends. Night and darkness filled his whole 
soul, and wrought up his most sensitive and highly imagina- 
tive mind into a fearfully intense excitement. He used, it 
would seem, to go to bed unaccompanied, and without an 
light. In going into his own chamber he had to pass readin | 
an unoccupied room, with a certain corner of which he asso- 
ciated the most terrible ideas. He dared not approach a 
stool, which once belonged to a criminal, because his ghost 
had been seen about it. To those who never have been thus 
exposed these circumstances will appear too ridiculously tri- 
vial to be taken into the account. But those individuals, 
who, in their childhood, had to listen evening after evening to 
such recitals as made their hair stand on end, will not deem 
them small affairs. 

There was another circumstance, in connection with his 
early training, of precisely the same general tendency as 
the one already mentioned. Young’s “ Night Thoughts ” 
fell m his way, and that poem, as might have been anticipat- 
ed, exerted a most potent influence over his naturally reflect- 
ing and pensive mind. He admired it beyond measure. He 
studied it till its sublimity, excessive plaintiveness and gloom, 
had passed over into his own soul, and added intensity to 
those already disproportionately developed attributes of his 
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intellect. Much of “ Paradise Lost,” also, which he read 
much, was exactly fitted to nourish the same too highly excit- 
ed sentiments. ‘The very grave and truly Puritanical char- 
acter of his excellent parents and pastor increased the de 
shade of his mind. In this, to him most unfortunate school, 
he made amazing proficiency. There never has been a man 
who could see farther into the dark, or deeper into the abysses 
of oppression and wretchedness. 

We do not ascribe his predilection for gloomy subjects 
wholly to his training; but its disastrous ascendency, we 
think, was owing to that. The unhappy consequences of 
such strong, but one-sided discipline, were not confined to his 
ideality. The over excitement of that faculty, together with 
its somewhat confined range, at times over-shadowed and hin- 
dered the understanding, and, almost without exception, de- 
termined in what provinces of thought it should operate. 
The themes on which he discoursed with the greatest free- 
dom and power, in nature, morals and religion, were the de- 
fective, the deformed, the obscure, the awful. He dwelt 
more abundantly on the wickedness of men, than on their 
excellences. He has exhibited more artistical skill in paint- 
ing the deformity of vice, than the gracefulness of virtue. 
This was not owing to any malignity of disposition. He 
dealt with himself, with precisely the same severity. Every 
candid and intelligent observer can easily perceive that from 
the time he came to himself, while preaching for the General 
Baptists at Chichester, he gradually and steadily advanced in 
the excellences of the Christian character till the very close 
of life. Still his reviews of his doings and of the state of 
his soul became more and more alarmingly awful. The pro- 
gress he had made—and that was by no means small—was 
in his estimation utterly insignificant in comparison with what 
remained to be done. Most men in his moral condition would 
have felt extremely comfortable—without any more humble 
and exclusive dependence on the Mediator, they would have 
triumphed in death. But because he sounded not a trumpet 
before him, his reviewers have been unable to decide which 
was the more astonishing—whether the loftiness of his genius, 
or the weakness of his faith. What a pity that he had no 
more regard for the judgment of posterity ; that he did not, 
like a host of the saints, write his private journal and familiar 
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letters with the design of securing immortality on earth! 
What a pity that he had such a transcendent conception of 
the excellency of character required by the Scriptures—that 
he had such a profound knowledge of his own heart, and 
was so honest as to tell the worst that he knew of himself! It 
is by no means improbable that we have canonized some of 
those very ministers, of whom Foster speaks, who had one 
set of doctrines for the vulgar, and another, a contrary one, 
for the initiated. No one yet has passed for an angel here 
on earth, without being something of a knave. We sincerely 
regret the faults of Foster. They do seem darker and wider 
than those of most other Christians. But it was because of 
their being illumined by the exceeding brightness of the other 
features of his character. Whois there thatis endowed with 
a mighty and operative conscience, and is as observant as 
Foster of all that transpires within the soul, that does not 
feel to abase himself as that great and good man did ? 

In his religious studies and meditations he was governed 
by the same taste. He dwelt more on the darkness of the 
Scriptures, than on their light—on what they did not say, 
than on what they did say. He firmly believed that the Bi- 
ble did not contain a complete system of truths—a system 
ee in all its parts—that it is, in fact, a book of fragments. 

e earnestly coveted, a clearer, fuller, and more definite infor- 
mation. Dr. Cheever says that Foster desired what is 
utterly inconsistent with the nature of faith. Dr. Chee- 
ver maintains that a certain degree of obscurity and 
uncertainty are essential to faith. It is not impossible 
that the Dr.’s own views on this subject may be somewhat 
confused. We cannot conceive why a statement must be 
difficult to be understood, or susceptible of diverse interpreta- 
tion, in order to be an object of faith. The doctrine of a 
future state of retribution is an object of faith, not because 
of any obscurity or clearness in the Biblical statements of it, 
but because the evidence of its truth is not experience, but 
the word of God. The accusation against Foster, that he 
was ‘so weak in the vigor of an entire faith,” is grounded, 
—if intelligently grounded on any thing,—on the fact that he 
was so deeply sensible of the incompleteness of Divine reve- 
lation—that there are so many very important subjects which 
the Bible but barely mentions, or in regard to which it main- 
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tains entire silence, as to which it is quite conceivable that 
very much might have been revealed. His earnest question- 
ing and strong desire to know more, may, at times, perhaps, 
have appeared like impatience. But if his solicitude to know 
more of an hereafter brought him too often and too violently 
against the ‘“‘ dead wall,” and if he felt displeased that the 
boundary should have been fixed so near him—that is far 
more pardonable and consistent with the condition of man in 
this life than the conduct of the great body of Christians and 
of divines, who never once, during their sojourn on earth, 
advance to the frontiers of the world, and there, on tiptoe, 
strain their eyes to catch some glimpses of the interminable 
expanse which is but just the other side of that ‘ dead wall.” 
Foster may have felt, to an injurious extent, the fragmenta- 
: ry character of the Bible. This conviction would effectually 
P keep him from paying much attention to systematic writers 
on divinity; and also from elaborating out of the Bible a 
complete system for himself. Perhaps, im this we judge him 
too leniently ; for we must plead guilty, to some extent, of 
the same offence. We never have felt great veneration for 
system makers in theology. We have derived but little ben- , 
efit from them. When in darkness we always look for light|| 
to some fragmentary writer. There we expect to find the 
doctrine exhibited in its own true shape; not having been 
subjected to unnatural violence in order to make it fit a par- 
ticular niche in a creed. 
' Of revealed truths, he dwelt almost habitually on the aw- 
e ful and the threatening. No uninspired man ever saw farther 
‘ into such subjects, or felt them more deeply. During the latter 
half: of his life he seems to have had his being in the very 
shadow of the everlasting world. He was ever trying to 
peep through the chinks in the “dead wall.” He longed to 
know what there was beyond. We never have met with a 
writer whose soul was so full of the solemnities of the future 
state. There is not a book in the English language more 
full of eternity than Foster’s ‘‘ Living for Immortality.” No 
one ever felt more profoundly than he, the terribleness of 
dying an enemy to God. 

With this temper of mind, and these habitual convictions, 
it seems, at first sight, impossible that Foster should not be- 
lieve in the eternity of future punishment. Yet such the 
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fact appears to have been. We regret his course in refer- 
ence to this doctrme. We are persuaded, however, that the 
cause of this denial is not so recondite, nor so difficult of ex- 
planation, as those of his reviewers, who have taken any no- 
tice of it, have supposed. We can, by no means, agree 
with those who ascribe it to the weakness of his faith as a 
Christian. It does not require strong faith to believe this 
doctrine. Multitudes believe it who have not, at all, the 
faith of God’s elect. Were strong faith indispensable in or- 
der to the reception of this truth, most of those who accuse 
Foster of being “‘ so weak in the vigor of an entire faith,” 
would have been as great unbelievers as he. It is, indeed, 
sad that his views on this subject were not more scriptural. 
But it is much more sad to reflect, that scarcely one, of all 
those who profess to believe in eternal punishment, has so 
deep, so abiding, and so salutary a sense of eternal realities 
as Foster had Let those who are startled by such an anom- 
aly in his creed, compare the frames of their minds with 
that of Foster’s, before they severely condemn him. 

We cannot refer his denial of this doctrine to his want of 
reverence for, or confidence in, the Bible as the word of God. 
We do not remember to have met with anything implying 
a doubt on his part as to the plenary inspiration of the Scrip- 
tures, especially after the revival in his heart while at Chi- 
chester. He did not deny a doctrine which he supposed the 
Bible taught. 

This strange feature of his belief may, we think, be ac- 
counted for, without bringing any suspicion on his Christian 
character. We think that it resulted legitimately from the 
natural defectiveness of his mind, increased by untoward 
circumstances. The grand peculiarity of his intellect, which 
towered,immensely above all its gigantic associates, was the 
power, almost super-human, to grasp dark and awful subjects. 
His visions of eternity and of hell were, we may suppose 
from the nature and compass of his mind, such as few men 
have ever beheld. The sight was to himself painful beyond 
all endurance. When he looked it fully im the face, it was 
more than he could bear.* It is the peculiarity of some eyes 





* This consideration, we think, fully explains his singular position. He had 
the most overwhelming conceptions of the vastness of eternity. John Foster 
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that their side glances are more delicate and true than their 
direct gaze. It wasso with Foster’s mind with reference to 
this subject. When he viewed men in their relation to eter- 
nity, he spoke to them as if clothed with the solemnity and 
power of the world to come. But when he turned around to 
see the great vision that so stirred up his soul, his strength 
failed, and he earnestly sought some way of escape. 

If this was the case with Foster, his experience was by no 
means singular. Though we have not known any who, from 
the same cause, did actually disbelieve in eternal punishment, 
we have known some excellent individuals who always felt a 
painful shrinking in view of this subject. Were they not 
fortified against such a feeling they would have disbelieved. 
As far as our acquaintance extends, such persons have far 
greater awe of eternal things resting on their souls than those 
who never have experienced any difficulty in making endless 
misery appear as truth. 

It is a great pity that Foster was not prepared and dispos- 
ed to subject his feelings to a careful examination, before he 
yielded to their power. In this we cannot acquit him from 
blame. But while we look upon this feature in his character 
with much regret, we cannot consider it as very mysterious. 
His imagination had a peculiar aptitude for gloomy and awful 
subjects. In such departments of thought; the vastness and 
vividness of his conceptions have never been surpassed. Dr. 
Cheever has stated no more than the truth, when he said 
that there are passages in “ The Philosophy of Popular Igno- 
rance,” equal to anything that can be found in “ Paradise 





could not pronounce the word eternity as he would any other word of four 
syllables, without any attempt to comprehend its meaning. But he strove to 
penetrate the fearful depths of its infinite import. He applied to it the meas- 
uring line of human arithmetic till finite numbers were exhausted. He sent 
his imagination forth to explore the infinite expanse, tillit paused on its w 
wing and could advance no further. And then when he reflected that he had 
as yet advanced but to the threshhold, and all its undiminished ages still la 
beyond, he shrunk back trembling at the vastness of his own conception, an 
dared not come to a conclusion that would consign a portion of the human 
family to such an eternity of wretchedness. 

He felt compelled as it were to escape to some alternative. And then his 
deficiency in the department of biblical criticism enabled him to adopt an al- 
ternative that.a biblical critic never could. Where they would have been 
compelled to the conclusion (however fearful) that the punishment for sin will 
be eternal, he, impelled by the force of the impression on his own mindof the 
fearfulness of such a result, and not being prepared to appreciate the Bible 
arguments in its favor, found a way of escape.—Ep. 
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Lost.” But in that treatise his intellect had a broad and 
firm foundation upon which to rest. In it the imaginative 
faculty appears like a fiery courser, whose neck is clothed 
with thunder, and the breath of whose nostrils is flame, yet 
it is strongly bitted and held by the’hand of a giant. You 
cannot help reflecting, that should the guide of such a steed 
ever venture with it where he could not find good footing, 
it might retaliate upon him and carry him into most perilous 
situations. Such a case did occur in the instance now under 
consideration. Moral reasoning was carried beyond its prop- 
er limits. Foster applied it to the elucidation of a subject 
which belongs exclusively to revelation. In this, he attempt- 
ed to do what no created intelligence has the power of ac- 
complishing. It is the prerogative of God only to weigh 
actions. 

Still, it is not so exceedingly strange that an individual so 
eminently endowed with the reasoning faculties, and who had 
employed them so successfully on a variety of subjects new 
to the world, should have been tempted to launch forth into 
the boundless and the unfathomable; nor is it very strange 
that when once out, beyond the sight of any known fixed 
point, exposed to strong winds and currents, he should make 
a confused and crooked wake. 

But why did he not rely implicitly on the teachings of the 
Bible? The truth is, he was not a great theologian. He 
could not have studied divinity to any great extent while 
preparing for the ministry. For some reason, unknown to 
us, he did not preach on the doctrines of the gospel. It is 
not probable that he ever investigated them with great care. 
His return to the Calvinistic system after some years of wan- 
dering, seems to have been the effect of deeper om 
rather than of profound investigations. But while he, to 
some extent, neglected all the doctrines, there were special 
reasons why he should not examine that of future punish- 
ment. In the only letter written on this subject, near the 
close of life, he acknowledges that he had not paid much 
attention to it. . The idea of it was, evidently, painful to 
him; and he had not the requisite biblical knowledge to 
withstand his repugnance. He was not skilled in sacred 
criticism. Had he been, he would have relied on that, rather 
than on moral reasoning, while replying to the young minis- 
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ter; and in such a case, he doubtless would have arrived at 
a different result. 

Being thus situated, there were a number of circumstances 
which contributed to strengthen his aversion to a thorough 
investigation of this subject. He had read a book, when a 
youth, which maintained that the declarations of the Bible in 
relation to this doctrine, were susceptible of a modified inter- 
pretation; and he was not sufficiently a Grecian—if a 
Grecian at all—to see for himself. ‘There were some Ortho- 
dox divines with whom he associated who did not believe in 
eternal punishment. The unbelief may be more extensive 
than we are apt to think. The doctrine of eternal. punish- 
ment was vigorously opposed in the meeting of the “ Chris- 
tian Alliance.’’ This would have its influence, as it fell in 
with the previous bias of his mind. But what would have 
much greater weight with him, is the most alarming, and well 
nigh universal fact, that those who. professedly believed the 
doctrine, preached it, and habitually lived.as though they 
believed it not. 

We intended to have spoken of certain faculties in his 
mind, which were originally too weak, and were still further 
weakened by the events of his life, and which contributed to 
the same result'as the too great development of those attri- 
butes which we have already mentioned. But we have al- 
ready far transcended our proper limits. 


(To be concluded.) 





ARTICLE V. 


ANTECEDENT PROBABILITY THAT THE NEW TESTAMENT 
CONTAINS SOME MODEL OF ECCLESIASTICAL POLITY. 


THE nature of the Gospel church, and the form of gov- 
ernment which the divine Lawgiver has prescribed, demand 
of every considerate Christian a most careful and conscien- 
tious regard. In our day, however, not a few professed 
disciples seem to look upon the church as a mere volunta 
association of human origin and human institution, to feel 
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that they may connect themselves with it, or not, as they 
please, and that they are at liberty to consult their own 
taste, fancy, or convenience in uniting with one or another of 
the existing societies called churches; one joins a Baptist 
church because he loves the simplicity, freedom, and repub- 
licanism of its forms of worship and government; another 
joins a Presbyterian church because it is more efficient, bet- 
ter guarded against heresy, and better calculated to secure 
unity in faith and discipline. Members of a Congregational 
church in New England, on going south or west, unite with 
a Presbyterian church, and the ministers of one have no 
hesitation in assuming the pastoral care of the other. This 
state of things has existed now for years, and the process of 
transmutation has become so familiar as to excite no alarm 
and produce no uneasiness. 

The origin of this indifference about church connections, is 
unquestionably to be traced either to a conviction, that the 
Scriptures contain no specific model for the constitution and 
government of the church, or to the belief, that though they 
do, we are at liberty to deviate from it. ‘To neither of these 
opinions can we yield our assent. While the inspired 
writers have not treated in an orderly and systematic man- 
ner the subject of church polity, they have clearly expressed 
the mind of the spirit upon all those points which are 
included in it. They teach that Christ is the only Lawgiver 
of the church; that an assembly of real and professing Chris- 
tians, uniting and associating together according to his laws 
for the purpose of enjoying the ordinances of the Gospel, of 
promoting their mutual edification and preserving and ex- 
tending his kingdom, is a church divinely appointed ; that 
such a body is empowered to receive and exclude members 
upon such terms as he has prescribed, to elect officers to fill 
such offices as he has appointed, to order and manage all its 
affairs and transact all business which belongs to it as a 
regularly constituted society, independently of any person or 
persons without its pale, subject to no revision or interference 
from any other quarter, and amenable to no authority but 
that of Christ. 

What we have now asserted we shall not attempt to prove, 
as our object is merely to exhibit the antecedent probability, 
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that some model of church government would be adopted, 
and revealed in the New Testament. 

1. The constitution or system of government under which 
a people live, is powerfully influential in moulding their hab- 
its of thought, feeling, and action. While the laws of a 
country, especially where the right of legislation is vested in 
the people, are indicative of their social, moral, and religious 
opinions, they also do much towards the formation of such 
opinions as they promulgate, and establish principles and 
practices by which one nation is characteristically distin- 
guished from another. ‘Take for instance the laws of Eng- 
land and the United States, and every one must see, that the 
diversity of character existing among these people of one 
common stock, is greatly owing to the different forms of 
government which exist in the two countries. Abolish a 
single feature in the English Constitution, destroy the right 
of primogeniture, throw the landed estates and other privi- 
leges which belong to the oldest son into competition, so that 
any member of the family can be allowed to possess in whole 
or part his father’s estate and honors, and you will in a few 
years remodel, not the political constitution of the country 
only, but, changing entirely its social relations, and distribut- 
ing the wealth which has been accumulating for centuries, 
and thus equalizing property and its attendant privileges and 
advantages, you will remould at the same time the moral 
feelings and character of the entire population. 

This influence of laws in forming the character of their 
subjects is in no case more influential than in religion. Let 
the mode of church government be like the Papistical — let 
a man, subject to misjudgment and other human frailties, be 
made the supreme arbiter of right and wrong —let all free- 
dom of inquiry, and all liberty of individual judgment, be 
taken away —let a people from infancy to doting age submit 
implicitly to a moral and religious code necessarily vitiated, 
because it originates with one, who is himself subject to all 
the defilement of sin, and it is absolutely certain that the 
waters will not be purer or rise higher than the fountain from 
which they flow. Or to take an illustration from Episcopacy, 
the first offshoot from the parent stock. Make an uncon- 
verted man, though he be a king, or an unconverted woman, 
though she be a queen, the Head of the church, and let 
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bishoprics and archbishoprics be at the disposal of one who 
has no conception of what constitutes the qualifications for 
the high and holy work of the ministry, and it is impossible 
to foretell the influence exerted upon the entire community 
subject to such an arrangement. Or take a system in which 
no such union of politics and religion exists, and transfer 
certain things, such as fixing upon the terms of membership, 
maintaining the discipline, electing the officers, and making 
arrangements for the edification of the church or the propa- 
gation of religion in the world, to a few men in each congre- 
gation, to act either by themselves or in connection with 
others invested with the same power, and you have changed 
the whole system of the liabilities, obligations, and duties of 
the churches, and so far as any or all these things have any 
moral influence you have changed these also. Duties other- 
wise binding upon every member of the church are now 
binding only upon a few, and they alone can enjoy the moral 
advantages arising from their performance. 

This influence which forms of government have upon char- 
acter, we regard as a presumptive evidence that the Serip- 
tures contain some model for the government of the church. 
A matter of such varied and immense power over the feelings 
and habits of those who are subjected to the ordinances of 
religion, would hardly be left to the discretion of erring 
humanity. God regards too highly everything which has a 
bearing upon the developments of the Christian spirit, and 
the workings of his cause, to allow any but the best means to 
be established for securing the growth and perfection of his 
people as individuals or as societies. 

2. While the influence of different forms of government is 
thus powerful in forming and fixing opinions and character, 
the greatest and best statesmen have not been able to agree 
upon any particular form as best calculated to secure the 
legitimate end of the civil compact. This was not less a fact 
in the days of Christ than at the present time, and though 
now there is a constant verging towards the most republican 
or democratic form, it is a problem yet to be solved, whether 
mere moral principle and better understanding of the social 
constitution and political relationship, than does anywhere 
now exist, be not necessary to make this kind of government 
the best. In a nation where the moral nature is not highly 
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cultivated and effectively developed, men will not be restrained 
from fraud, violence, and oppression, by a simple regard to 
what is benevolent, just, and right, and where a majority are 
not of this class, laws, designed to secure the rights of liberty, 
property, reputation, and character, will not be enacted, or, 
if enacted, will not be carried into effect. This renders it 
necessary for the practical statesman to admit as an element 
in his calculation the consideration of the moral condition of 
those for whom he legislates. What would be a good system 
for an intelligent, moral, and religious people, would be a mis- 
erable system for the convicts in a state prison. 

It does not seem probable that a subject which requires 
such consummate wisdom, such far-reaching foresight, such a 
balancing of advantages and disadvantages, such a careful 
adjustment of one thing to another, would be left to the wis- 
dom and discretion of the church itself. Especially does it 
appear unlikely, when we consider the character and qualifi- 
cations of those who were generally to compose it. The 
word of inspiration teaches that not many wise, not many 
noble, not many mighty, should be called, and so far as we 
can judge, those upon whom it devolved to give the church 
its incipient form, and thus, by example, to fix its permanent 
character, were but poorly fitted to lay the foundations of a 
kingdom which was to become coéxtensive with the habitable 
earth, to mould, and, as it were, to make over again the entire 
race of man. ‘They were not deeply read in the history of 
human governments, they knew little of the checks and bal- 
ances, which the experience of centuries had found neces- 
sary to curb human passion and aggressiveness. ‘Their lives 
had not been spent in studying human character and learn- 
ing its susceptibilities and impulses. They had not been 
brought up in courts or cities, among the learned, the opu- 
lent, the mighty. Humble fishermen, villagers, rustics, they 
had not shone in the halls of legislation, nor figured in the 
chambers of state. 

To such men did Christ commit the foundation work of his 
church, but not without direction from himself, and conse- 
quently not without giving them commands emanating from 
the highest wisdom that ever possessed a human form. But 
abating this, that he guided and influenced these practical 
framers of the church, state, and all that belongs to it, is it 
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likely that such men would have been chosen to lay the 
foundations of a mighty empire? Upon the hypothesis, that 
they were only the chosen instruments to express his will and 
promulgate his laws, their very freedom from the bias of 
previously existing theories would make them the better 
media for communicating the mind of the great Lawgiver ; 
but without this they were the last instruments that wisdom 
would have chosen to set up and establish an everlasting 
kingdom. © 

3. There was a peculiarity in the mission of the church, in 
its varying conditions, in the entire history of its promulgation 
and establishment, which, while it increased the difficulty of 
framing it so that it would accomplish its purpose, rendered 
it probable that it would not be left to human wisdom to form 
or control it. 

It was destined to become universal. It must find its way 
among the most enlightened and among the most benighted 
of the human race; among those who had made the highest 
attainments in morality, and among those who were sunk the 
lowest in the scale of moral degradation ; among those who 
lived under the best and purest systems of human govern- 
ment, and among those who felt the curse of the despot’s 
power. Nothing human must be suffered to oppose an 
effectual barrier to its progress. It must be capable of 
existing and working under any and every form of government. 
Entering into the dominions of a king, it must make its way 
without his fostering care, and often against the utmost 
exertion of regal power. It must be capable of acting upon 
and controlling the feeblest and meanest understanding, till, 
by its own exalting and ennobling power, it could elevate and 
spiritualize the most darkened mind andthe most depraved 
heart. Seeking no alliance with the state, attaching itself to 
no school of philosophy, and standing aloof from every pre- 
existent or contemporary system of religion, it must have a 
form of its own, and be capable of working out its results, 
whether the flatteries or frowns of the men of wisdom, 
wealth, influence, and power, were bestowed upon it. 

Such a system must have been in the mind of the founder 
of Christianity, and nothing but the supposition that he ena- 
bled his apostles and representatives to give it a living and 
visible form, can account for the rapid progress which it made 
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in the first ages of its adoption. As Coleman says: “ This 
primitive Christianity commended itself with equal facility to 
the rich and the poor, the learned and the unlearned, the 
high and the low; whether it addressed itself to the soldier, . 
the fisherman, or the peasant, it equally suited their condi- 
tion. It gathered into its communion converts from every 
form of government, of every species of superstition, and of 
every condition of life. Stern and uncompromising in its 
purity and simplicity, it stood aloof from all other forms, both 
of government and religion. It neither sought favor from the 
paganism of the Gentile, nor the prejudice of the Jew, nor 
yielded compliance to the despotism of Rome or the demoe- 
racy of Greece, while it could live and flourish under any 
government and in any state of society.” 

4. Christians im every age, and of all denominations, have 
felt and acknowledged the necessity of a scripture founda- 
tion upon which to build the system of church polity which 
they have adopted. 

The universal consciousness that some additional moral 
light is necessary upon those subjects which are intimately 
and vitally connected with our present duties to God and 
man, has been used to advantage by the advocates of Revela- 
tion, as a proof that God has revealed himself and the princi- 
ples of his government in another and more authoritative form 
than in the works of creation and Providence. We see no 
reason why this argument is not of equal force upon the sub- 
ject which we are now treating. All Christians, so far as we 
know, certainly till very recently, have recognized the neces- 
sity of having some higher wisdom than their own to guide 
them in the duties of that relation which subsists between 
them, as members of the Christian community. The qualifi- 
cations necessary to entitle a person to the privileges of the 
church, the proper investiture and exercise of church power, 
the relation which exists between the common members and the 
officers, and the relation of the officers and private members 
to the Head and Lawgiver of the church, have been consid- 
ered as of sufficient importance to be recorded in the statute 
book of the church. The Papist, the Episcopalian, the Pres- 
byterian, the Congregationalist, all used to look there for their 
respective systems, and all claimed that they found something 
to build upon. Anything that looked like a solid basis, they 
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prized above all price. Even a pebble that seemed to belong 
to their foundation, was forthwith set to rolling, and if in pas- 
sing it received an accumulation, its increasing size was re- 
garded with wondrous complacency ; and even though it lost 
itself in its accessions, so that it was impossible to tell whether 
it had been increased by matter like itself, or by matter en- 
tirely different, still it was confidently asserted that the nucleus 
was nothing different from its accessions. . So deeply fixed 
was this conviction, that the constitution of the church, as a 
community, or body politic, was to be found in the Bible, that 
no denomination would have thought of maintaining its char- 
acter and standing, especially as a Protestant church, without 
being able to appeal to the apostles, or at least to the history 
of the churches, which they established as entertaining the 
same views with themselves. _ It is true that this conviction 
sometimes showed itself in strange logical conclusions, and was 
sometimes the means of leading historical system builders 
through dark and dreary desolate regions, in threading out 
the line of succession for some of their opinions ; and though 
we have no great respect for the process by which a plain 
country Pastor is transformed into a full grown Diocesan 
Bishop, or a meeting of a church, by the request of some of 
its own members, who had learned that other of its members 
, were preaching Moses instead of Christ, being represented as 
a legally constituted court for framing laws and issuing edicts 
| for the government of the local churches ; yet we must regard 
' such efforts, made with such pains, as indicating most clearly 
that any system which cannot find a support in the Serip- 
tures, is pronounced false by the united and concurrent 
testimony of the whole church through the entire history 
of its existence. To erect a stately edifice, a magnificent 
superstructure upon so slight a foundation, may not evince a 
wise regard to the stability and permanency of. what is built 
upon it, but when men are driven to such straits to sustain a 
favorite system, we cannot resist the conclusion that nothing 
but a deep consciousness that anything to be admitted in re- 
ligion must be either expressly taught in the Bible, or clearly 
deducible therefrom, could satisfy a man to rely upon such a 
process of argumentation as that by which the supporters of 
some systems of church polity have attempted to force an 
unwilling testimony in their favor. 
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5. If there be no model for the government of the church 
given in the New Testament, the principle upon which obe- 
dience is enforced must be such as not to secure it, in the 
same degree, and by the same authority, as if it were other- 
wise. 

If church rulers have discretionary power to enact laws, 
they may abuse that power, and therefore their decrees must 
be received with examination and caution. Thus there may 
be a difference of opinion with regard to their propriety, and 
at all events, the conviction of the duty of obedience will be 
more slowly and circuitously obtained. Even though the 
unanimous consent of the brotherhood should be secured, and, 
thus their enactments prove quite satisfactory as laws of ex- 
pediency and discretion, they would not bind the consciences 
of the members, and produce that ready submission which 
would result from an appeal to the word of inspiration. 
Every individual would make a distinction between such laws 
and those which were specifically prescribed by the Great 
Lawgiver. As Dr. Paley says, “A single word from the 
New Testament shuts up the mouth of human questioning, 
and excludes all human reasoning.”” The conscience bows in 
reverence to the word of God, but it acknowledges no su- 
premacy, and submits to no authority but His. Though rules 
and regulations of human origin be unexceptionable, wise, 
and prudent, they cannot be ranked with laws given by the 
express command of Christ, nor with those which are based 
directly on apostolic example or precept. True, we may en- 
deavor to satisfy ourselves that any truth arrived at by a pro- 
cess of reasoning, if there be no fault in the premises or in 
any of the steps by which we have reached the conclusion, is 
as satisfactory and of as much authority as if given by God ; 
still, a little reflection will convince us that is not so, even so 
far as our own faith is concerned, and much less is it so in re- 
gard to others. They may not see with our eyes, and the 
may have no proof of the infallibility of ourdeductions. Wi 
a Christian, a single passage of Scripture is sufficient often to 
throw a doubt upon the mind, or even to cause a rejection of 
an opinion which has been carefully formed, in the use of all 
the evidence which could be drawn from any and every source 
for its establishment. No one who has carefully investigated 
the doctrines of the word of God, can have failed to observe 
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many instances in which his conclusions, though the result of 
the most patient and cautious investigation and reasoning, 
have been set aside by some revealed fact or declaration in 
opposition to them. And even after this has been done, he 
has found himself utterly incapable of discovering the flaw in 
his reasoning, or the inconclusiveness of his argumentation. 
Nevertheless, he yields to the word of God, fully assured that 
he is wrong, though he cannot see wherein he is wrong. 

The necessity of revealed instruction upon the doctrines of 
the Gospel, in order to secure the assent of the human un- 
derstanding to them, is readily admitted, and we certainly can 
see no reason why the same may not be true and must not be 
true in regard to the duties of that peculiar relation which 
subsists between the members of the church as spiritual com- 
munities associated together for their own edification, and for 
the extension of the Redeemer’s kingdom. Certainly the 
question concerning the qualifications for membership in the 
Christian society, the question concerning legislative power, 
where vested, and by whom to be exercised, the question con- 
cerning the offices and officers necessary to the well being of 
the members, and many other things which pertain to the 
constitution and polity of the church, are of sufficient import- 
ance to demand instruction, plain and explicit, from Him who 
has called it into existence, and is making it subservient to 
his design of making perfect in one all the redeemed in 
heaven and on earth. But upon this and other arguments, 
showing the antecedent probability that the New Testament 
contains some model of ecclesiastical polity, we will not now 
farther insist. If we have succeeded in the accomplishment of 
our purpose in this article, the way is prepared for an un- 
prejudiced examination of the inspired volume, to see if it 
gives such instruction upon the constitution, order, and dis- 
cipline of the church, as to justify us in saying that it is of 
heaven and not of men. 
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ARTICLE VI. 


THE EXTENSION OF SLAVERY. 


Speech of Hon. John A. Dix, of New York, on the three 
million bill : delivered in the Senate of the U. 8., March 
1, 1847. ' 


Speech of Hon. Charles Hudson, of Mass., on the constitu- 
tional power of Congress over the territories, and the right 
of excluding slavery therefrom: delivered in the House of 
Representatives of the U. S., June 20, 1848. 


Speech of Hon. John A. Diz, on the bill to establish territo- 
rial governments in Oregon, New Mexico, and California : 
delivered in the Senate of the U. S., June 26, 1848. 


Speech of Hon. Horace Mann, of Mass., on the right of 
Congress to legislate for the territories of the U. 8., and 
its duty to exclude slavery therefrom: delivered in the 
House of Representatives of the U. 8., June 30, 1848. 


Second Speech of Hon. John A. Diz, on the bill to establish 
territorial governments in Oregon, New Mexico, and Cali- 
fornia, before the Senate, July 26, 1848. 


Speech of Hon. David Wilmot, of Pa., in the U. 8. House 
of Representatives, on the restriction of slavery in the new 
territories, delivered Aug. 3, 1848. 


Speech of Hon. Daniel Webster, on the Oregon bill, deliver- 
ed in the U. S. Senate, Aug. 12, 1848. 


Letter of Gen. Cass to Nicholson. 
The President’s Message, December, 1848. 


THE area of the United States is nearly equal to that of 
all Europe. One third of this vast territory, composed of 
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Oregon, Texas, New Mexico and California, equaling the 
whole of Europe excepting Russia, and containing one mil- 
lion one hundred and ninety-three thousand and sixty-one 
— miles, and comprising more than two thousand miles 
of sea coast, has been, practically speaking, added to the 
national domain within the last four years. * 

The conflict of title to Oregon, and the joint occupancy 
with England in that territory, were determined by the treaty 
of June 15, 1846,—giving us about 341,000 square miles of 
land, and about 650 miles of Pacific coast. The annexation of 
Texas added to our domain some 300,000 square miles of ter- 
ritory, and upwards of 400 miles of coast on the Gulf of 
Mexico. The treaty with Mexico concluded in May last, has 
given us upwards of 551,000 square miles of territory, with 
970 miles of Californian coast. 

Out of the territory thus determinately ceded to us, such 
is its enormous size, there may hereafter be carved not less 
than one hundred and fifty States, each one as large 
as Massachusetts ; or eight hundred and seventy-seven States 
of a larger size than Rhode Island ! 

The destiny of Oregon and Texas, so far as it depends 
upon the action of Congress, is already determined. Texas 
now forms one of the fifteen slave States. Oregon, by the 
Act of Congress of August 14, 1848, is delivered forever 
from the curse of slavery within her own limits. 

New Mexico and California alone remain to be provided 
for by national legislation. 

The urgency of their case is such that no time should be 
lost in giving them what they now lack, a form of government 
possessing lawful authority. They are now under that mil- 
itary rule which was established by the President, during the 
conflict with Mexico, “by virtue of the rights of war,”— 
and which ceased to have any known sanction the moment 
the war was ended. 

Congress remained in session a long time after the treaty 
with Mexico had become the law of the land; and yet it 
adjourned at last, leaving these newly acquired provinces to 
the alternative of anarchy or military despotism. 





* Oregon, to be sure, was previously claimed by us up to 54° 40’—but our 
claim was disputed, and we held the territory jointly with England. 
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In his recent annual message the President states that the 
causes of this neglect of duty “ are well known and deeply 
to be regretted.”” Those causes were, on the part of the 
Senators and Representatives from the free States, a fixed 
determination that the powers of Congress should not be 
prostituted to the extension of slavery over free territory ; 
—-and, on the part of the slave power, a purpose as resolute, 
that the whole, or a part of this new free territory should be 
thrown open to the establishment of their “‘ peculiar institu- 
tion.’ 

Since the adjournment of Congress, circumstances have 
occurred which: render the necessity of territorial, or other 
organization, still more imperative, and which strengthen our 
hope that this matter will be decided in favor of freedom. 

The people of New Mexico have petitioned Congress for a 
territorial organization,—have protested against any dismem- 
berment of their territory,—have expressed their opposition to 
the introduction of slavery, and have requested Congress to 
protect them from that evil. 

The mineral wealth of California has been brought to light 
in amanner so inviting, that a perfect deluge of immigration 
threatens that territory. The most extraordinary discoveries 
of gold have been made on the banks of the Sacramento, 
and the whole mass of the inhabitants from the coast seems 
to be converted into miners and gold-hunters. Tradesmen 
desert their stores, husbandmen their farms, mechanics their 
trades, soldiers their ranks, seamen their ships, and all men 
their sobriety of thought and conduct, in one wild stampede 
for the El Dorado of California. 

Even our naval and military commanders and secretaries, 
our Senators, and the President himself, seem smitten with 
a@ common enthusiasm. A bill is brought into the Senate for 
admitting California as a State; a branch mint must be set 
directly at work on the “‘ gold coast,” and our post office and 
revenue laws be extended over the new provinces. Gov. 
Mason of California, finding the desertion of soldiers an 
alarming evil, has issued his proclamation threatening so 
large and stringent an application of martial law, that a des- 
perate resistance is not unlikely to be made, and his illegiti- 
mate authority denied and overthrown. 

VOL. XIV.— NO. LIII. 6" 
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On the whole, it would be difficult to make out a stronger 
claim than is presented by both New Mexico and California, 
for Congressional interposition and relief. Something must 
be done. WHAT SHALL IT BE? 

_ The President suggests three several “‘ methods”’ of orga 
nizing governments for these territories, each one of which 
‘‘ methods’? permits the introduction of slavery ; viz. 1. That 
Congress should leave the slave question untouched, to be 
settled by the inhabitants themselves when they shall frame 
a State constitution. 2. That the Missouri compromise line, 
admitting slavery into all territory south of 36 deg. 30 min. 
N. latitude, be carried westward to the Pacific. 3. That the 
decision of the legal and constitutional questions affecting this 
matter be referred by Congress “ to the decision of the judi- 
cial tribunals,” of the territories, subject to appeal to the 
Supreme Court of the United States. 

e first of these “‘ methods” is that which was recom- 
mended by Gen. Cass in his famous “‘ Nicholson letter” of 
Dec., 1847, wherein he denies the constitutional power of 
Congress to legislate for the territories, and denies also the 
right of the people of the territories to legislate for them- 
selves until they organize under a.State constitution. 

The second “‘ method” is the especial favorite of the Sec- 
retary of State, Mr. Buchanan, and admits the right of Con- 
gress to legislate upon the subject. 

The third “‘ method” is that which was so summarily dis- 
posed of by the representatives of the free States at the last 
session of Congress, in the form of the Clayton, Phelps and 
Calhoun “* compromise bill,” or, as it is much better known, 
** the bill of abominations.”’ 

In recommending these “ methods,” the President tacitly 
assumes it to be certain that slavery must, of course, be al- 
lowed, in one way or another, to find its way into the new 
territory, and that to organize on any other basis is impossible. 

That assumption we deny to be either just or true. We 
are not yet persuaded that the American Congress will sur- 
render to the evils of slavery any portion of these our first 
conquests, and thus convert the arms of our country into the 
instruments of ‘‘ extending an evil whose existence with us 
can be justified only by necessity.” These, our first acces- 
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sions of free territory * from any foreign power :—these Mex- 
ican States which have for nearly twenty years been emanci- 
pated from slavery, + we will not yet doubt are to be conse- 
crated to freedom by a territorial organization like that which, 
in 1787, gave eternal freedom to the territory north-west of 
the Ohio. 

Not less than eleven of the States of our Union have by 
solemn Resolution declared that free territory must be kept 
free ; and what Vermont, New York, Pennsylvania, Rho 
Island, Ohio, New Hampshire, New Jersey, Michigan, Mas- 
sachusetts, Connecticut and Delaware ¢ have thus declared, 
we feel persuaded will be carried into effect by the action of 
Congress, in true response to the sober principle and ardent 
sentiment of the great mass of the American people. 

The course of events during the last eight years has pre- 
pared the lovers of freedom to act with zeal and energy in 
this great crisis. The annexation of Texas, avowedly for the 
purpose of strengthening the political power of the slavehold- 
ing States, § had been effected by adroit political management. 
The Mexican war awakened a very general fear that new ac- 
quisitions might be aimed at for a similar purpose. To nip 
such a project in the bud, Mr. Wilmot of Pennsylvania, in 


1846, brought into Congress the ‘famous Wilmot proviso,” 
copied substantially from that Ordinance of 1787 to which 
we have alluded and must again refer at greater length, here- 
after. This proviso passed the House by a large majority, 





* Excepting, perhaps, so much of Oregon as was ceded by Spain, in 1821, 
to which we had a very defensible title by discovery. 


+ See the decree of President Guerrero, dated Sept. 15, 1829, and the Mex- 
ican Act of Congress of April 5, 1837, in the ‘‘ Collection de Leyes y Decretos 
del Congreso General de la Nacion Mexicana,” Vol. 5, p. 149, and Vol. 8, p. 201. 

The peons of Mexico, who are sometimes spoken of as slaves, are poor la- 
borers, who, having become indebted to their employer, are by law subject to 
be detained in his employment until they have worked out or paid the debt. 
Peones is a Spanish term, signifying foot-men, and was applied by Cortez to 
his infantry, or foot-soldiers. B cus his 2nd yp gen 

Senator Dix, in his speech, March 1, 1847, said, “‘ It is not denied that slave- 

is forever prohibited by the Constitution of Mexico. The prohibition was, 
believe, first proclaimed by President Guerrero in 1829; it has since been en- 
grafted on the Constitution.” 


t¢ Naming them in the order of their appearance in Congress. 

§ The correspondence of Secretaries Upsher and Calhoun (quoted by Mr. 
Hudson in his speech) furnishes abundant proof of this most extraordinary 
fact, and of the still more surprising notions of some southern politicians in 
regard to the “‘ sacred obligations ” of the Constitution. 
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but was lost in the Senate by the misguided zeal of a North- 
ern Senator whose opposition to the bill, of which the proviso 
was an amendment, was kept alive until the hour of adjourn- 
ment arrived, (on the last night of the session,) and the strik- 
ing of the clock gave the death blow to both bill and proviso. 

At the following session, a New York representative (Hon. 
Preston King,) again introduced the proviso, and again it 
passed that branch of Congress in which the free States 
have a considerable majority. But in the meantime “ the 
question of the extension of slavery had been thrown into the 
arena of party politics. It was caught up by politicians and 
used as an element to combine the power of the South”’ (to 
use the language of Mr. Wilmot,) “and enable that section 
of the Union to reward with the honors of a presidential nom- 
ination him who should prove himself the most pliant instru- 
ment of the slave power. Through the press,—in their legis- 
lative assemblies,—in State and County conventions, and in 
the primary meetings of the people, the voice of the united 
South was heard in resolve upon resolve, declaring that 
she would support no man for the presidency who did not 
openly repudiate the doctrine of preserving freedom in free 
territory.” 

When, therefore, the proviso again reached the Senate it 
was found that “a great change had been going on in the 
minds ” of some prominent Senators from the free States, 
and the result of this change was the second defeat of the 
proviso. 

Then came the two national conventions with their nomina- 
tions of a candidate for the presidency ; by the one party, of 
an individual who denies that Congress can constitutionally 
legislate for the territories ; and by the other party, of a per- 
son whose birth, education and constant residence among 
slaves, and whose large investments in that kind of property, 
place his devotion to the ‘ peculiar institution’ beyond reas- 
onable doubt. 

Coupled with these nominations, as a kindred fact, was the 
defeat of the honorable efforts made by the Mexican plenipo- 
tentiaries, in negotiating the treaty which ceded to us New 
Mexico and California, to provide for the continued exemp- 
tion of those provinces from the evil of slavery. 

By this time the friends of freedom, breaking away by tens 
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of thousands from their old party allegiance, and rallying at 
the watchword of “ free soil” had determined to organize, if 
possible, a new party whose grand object should be to secure 
freedom to free territory. The phenomenon of the Buffalo 
convention was the first startling manifestation of that elec- 
tric energy which preceding political events had stimulated 
into action. Fifty thousand delegates met there, as clouds 
gather in the western heavens at the close ef a sultry sum- 
mer’s day, when the atmosphere needs the wholesome purifi- 
cation of the thunder storm. At the moment of their assem- 
bling, a scene was transpiring in Congress which may be named 
as thus far the last desperate effort of the slave power to se- 
cure the extension of slavery,—one of those attempts at 
political jugglery which occasionally render Congressional 
proceedings as interesting as the exhibition room of Signor 
Blitz himself. | 

To secure northern votes for the annexation of Texas, the 
most flattering but delusive promises had been given by the 
slave power in regard to Oregon. Annexation was ob- 
tained ; but Oregon was overlooked, or rather set aside as a 
kind of hostage for northern subserviency. Now that Cali- 
fornia and New Mexico were ours, and must be organized ag 
the raw material from which to manufacture slave States, the 
Oregon bait was again brought forward,— and, as the price 
of extending slavery to the two former, the security of the pro- 
viso was offered to the latter :—if slave governments could not 
be had for them, no government at all should be granted to ?t. 

At the moment when it seemed certain that this iniquity 
would be consummated, the telegraphic wires from the grand 
convention began to pour the Buffalo free soil electricity into 
Congressional nerves and consciences, and remind the repre- 
sentative that however lifeless he might be, the people were 
alive, and truth was alive, and the doctrine of representative 
responsibility to constituent tribunals survived, and that the 
hour of trial, the moment of reckoning, was at hand. No 
galvanic current ever shocked dead nerves and muscles into 
semblance of vitality more suddenly or surprisingly, than 
the ‘‘ blast of the Buffalo horn” scared northern ‘ dough- 
faces’’ back from subserviency to duty. No bolt from heaven 
ever fell more fatally on castled height or towering tree, than 
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that electric message upon the cunning schemes and confident 
self-esteem of the slave power. The compromise bill was 
defeated, and the boon of freedom was secured to Oregon, 
without the sacrifice of New Mexico and California. 

Congress adjourned without conferring on these expectant 
provinces any form of organization. 

Another session has commenced, and now the question — 
the great question of our age— again comes up—‘“‘ WHAT 
SHALL BE DONE?” —and as it rises before us we behold, 
fixed in anxious solicitude upon the tribunal to which the 
question is referred, the earnest, the solemn, the threatening 
regards— the ghostly eyes of the revolutionary Past: — 
the troubled orbs of the PRESENT, especially of that helpless 
and unrepresented three million constituency of the scourge 
and chain, whose tears of mingled fear and hope, and inar- 
ticulate Macedonian cries, are enough to move all honest 
hearts: —and the countless dimly discerned faces of the 
FUTURE; those future myriad ‘generations whose earthly — 
nay, whose eternal welfare is now hanging on the answer to 
this question, and who, as they shall come, in all the long 
future of time, crowding up to the judgment seat of God, 
shall search out with scowling and reproachful countenances, 
or with radiant joy and approval, every member of the grand 
tribunal — representative, or senator, or president, from which 
that answer must come. We trust that all who take part in 
the discussion and determination of this momentous inquiry, 
may so act as to satisfy the spirits of the past, the present, 
and the future, the trinity that sits in judgment on all human 
tribunals. ; 

But we are getting rather too declamatory, and must come 
down to sober discussion. 

There are several classes of politicians, standing in differ- 
ent relations to slavery, who unite in supporting the first 
of the three “ methods” suggested by President Polk : — 
i. e. the non-interference, do-nothing, “ masterly inactivity” 
‘“‘method.”’ 

One class, and it comes from southern latitudes, contends 
that the conquest of the territories has established slavery there 
by virtue of the constitution itself, so firmly that neither Con- 
gress nor the people of the territory, while a territory, can 
disturb it. 
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By the settled doctrine of international law alone, the 
provinces wrested from Mexico would remain exempt from 
slavery until Congress expressly extended it to them. The 
laws and customs of a conquered country, except repugnant 
to religion, or immoral in their nature, remain in force until 
abrogated by the conquering government. Unless, therefore, 
the Mexican law and custom of liberty be contrary to Chris- 
tianity, and offensive to our consciences— unless free insti- 
tutions are morally wrong, or unless our federal constitution 
establishes slavery as paramount to all law, New Mexico and 
California, being exempt from slavery when acquired, remain 
80 now, in contemplation of law, and must (theoretically) re- 
main so, until Congress repeal their old law and custom of 
freedom, and enact instead the law of bondage.* According 
to this class of reasoners, the Constitution does control this 
rule of international jurisprudence, and abrogate the law of 
freedom. 

Another class, and it comes’in part from the north, admit- 
ting that these territories were exempt from slavery before 
they were transferred to us, and must, theoretically, remain so 
until Congress legislate slavery into them, inquires, “‘ why 
should we agitate this question, and assume the hazard of 
provoking Congress to legislate mischievously ? If slave 
cannot, lawfully, go there now, why not rest content without 
Congressional legislation upon this exciting topic? Let it be 
enough for Congress to give a government, including courts 
of law, to the territories, (and here they fall into the Clayton, 
Phelps, Calhoun Compromise bill of abominations ‘ method,’ 
— President Polk’s No. 3 7) and without special legislation 
for slaves or slavery, the law of liberty will prevail. Why 
not let the judicial tribunals decide ?” 

Let us first reply to this latter class of. honest inquirers, b 
saying that it is not enough for us that New Mexico and Cal- 
ifornia be exempt, de jure, lawfully, theoretically, in contem- 
plation of law, exempt from slavery. Our desire is that they 





* 1 Story’s Comm. on Const. U. S., pp. 133, 134. 

+ The President’s ‘“‘ method” No. 3 is in fact as much a non-interference 
with slavery as his No. 1, and the practical result of both would be the same, 
as our readers will see. 
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be protected by every possible means, and kept, as now, 
practically, actually, de facto, free. 

The history of slavery renders us anxious on this subject. 
Slavery has always been aggressive in its character and 
movements. Like Sin entering Paradise, wherever and when- 
ever it first appears, it comes without law, i in opposition to 
law, in defiance of law. Never has it originally planted it 
self any where in conformity with, and sanctioned by law. 
It came into the American colonies piratically and feloniously. 
The first man that brought a slave to Massachusetts might 
have been hung under the Colony law for man-stealing. In 
his first draft of the Declaration of Independence the illus- 
trious Jefferson thus denounces King George for his agency 
in forcing slavery upon the Colonies :—* This piratical war- 
fare,” (the African slave trade) “‘ the opprobrium of infidel 
powers, is the warfare of the Christian King of Great Bri- 
tain; determined to keep open a market where men should 
be bought and sold, he has prostituted his negative for sup- 
pressing every legislative attempt to prohibit or restrain this 
execrable commerce.” Language like this will be justly ap- 
plicable to every American legislator whose vote tends to the 
extension of slavery. 

In like manner was slavery lawlessly carried from our 
south-western States into the then Mexican State of Texas. 
The constitution and laws of: that republic were trampled 
under foot by these American settlers, who finally revolted 
from Mexico, and asserted their national independence by 
force of arms for the lofty purpose of vindicating the sacred 
right of holding slaves. 

If then slavery waits not for legal encouragement,—if 
sometimes it fastens itself on feeble States in spite of law, 
as disease infects enfecbled constitutions, how unsafe and un- 
wise would it manifestly be to rely on the old laws and cus- 
toms of Mexico, unsupported by Congressional reénactment, 
to exclude an evil so aggressive, especially while that class of 
politicians from which will come the governors and judges of 
these new territories,—slaveholding statesmen of the South, 
—assert and maintain, as we have just stated, that the con- 
stitution of the United States, cpsa virtute, abrogates these 
laws and customs, and opens the conquered territory to the 
establishment of their “ peculiar institution ”’ as certainly as 
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the flag of our republic, wherever it floats, carries with it the 
blazonry of its stripes. 

The course of slave extension towards the south and south- 
west,—the current of slave emigration, will continue and flow 
on unless obstructed by the strongest barrier of Congressional 
interdiction ; and during the period of our inactivity under a 
do-nothing territorial organization, the character of the popu- 
lation of these new provinces will become so completely assim- 
ilated to that of the conterminous slave States,as to insure the 
adoption of a slave constitution. 

Nothing is more false than the pretence.so often set up, 
and just now repeated in the President’s message, that the 
climate and situation of New Mexico and California are such 
that slavery will not be attracted in that direction, Slavery 
was crowding into Oregon; and that fact was the induce- 
ment to the passage of an organic law by the provisional 
government of Oregon, prohibiting slavery. Slavery existed 
in the territory north-west of the Ohio when the Ordinance 
of 1787 abolished it. All experience teaches that slave 
property is ,zofitable in any part of the country, in the early 
stages of settlement, when the demand. for labor is urgent. 
Climate and soil have no controlling influence in limiting 
slavery ; and five of the slave States * now lie north of the 
line of 36 deg. 30 min. ‘I have no hesitation in saying ” 
(says one of the soundest reasoners and soberest thinkers in 
the U. 8. Senate, speaking in reference to the compromise 
bill,) ‘* that if this bill passes both Houses, and becomes a 
law, they (slaves) will be carried into every part of New 
Mexico and California which is habitable.’”’-—‘ Slaves will 
be carried wherever they are permitted to go; no soil will 
be free where they are not excluded by law.” + 

Such would be the result of the adoption of ‘‘ Method ” 
No. 1,—the unsophisticated non-interference ‘“ method.”’ 

Precisely similar in practice would be the operation and 
result of the “ method”? No. 3, whose prima facie aspect is 








* Missouri, Maryland, Delaware, Virginia and Kentucky. 

i f New Mexico and California could be worked by slave labor 
Paget a. We have our suspicions that the Administration has 
aided in exciting the “California fever” for the purpose of infiaming the eu- 
pidity of the slave power. 
VOL. XIV.—NO. LIII. 7 
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far more plausible and attractive than those of any other of 
the trio. 

There is something so seemingly reasonable in leaving the 
judicial tribunals to decide this question,—it seems to North- 
ern minds so certain that courts will pronounce slavery ille- 
gal in any territory that has for twenty years been free,— 
that the Clayton-Phelps-Calhoun compromise bill which 
suggested this expedient, had nearly led captive an unreflect- 
ing majority. 

But let us consider how this scheme would work. The ter- 
ritories being organized without any prohibition of slavery, 
and courts of law being established with power to determine 
all questions of personal freedom, subject to an appeal from 
the territorial court to the U. 8S. Supreme court, it is an open 
question whether slavery can lawfully exist in the new terri- 
tories. The North says no: but the South says yes, an 
carries thither its slaves, and settles the country. : 

Who is to disturb the master in his wonted dominion over 
his colored fellow man, or interfere betwixt “ the solitary Sheik 
in the midst of his plantation” and his trembling serfs? 
Will black Nancy, or Scipio Africanus, be taught the myste- 
ries of a writ of habeas corpus or de homine replegiando ? 
By whom? Will they discover, in the region of Judge 
Lynch, where tar and feathers, bowie knives and six-barrelled 
revolvers, and halters “ hung to the highest tree,” as South- 
ern Senators inform us, are the emblems of that summ 
vengeance which overtakes the rash meddler with the sacred 
“institution,””—in such a quarter will the poor slave find any 
attorney careless enough of safety, fortune and life, to adopt 
him as client, (working of course without fee or reward) and 
conduct his cause? Let those who fancy such an event proba- 
ble recollect how vain were the endeavors of Massachusetts, 
in 1843, to secure, in behalf of the State, an attorney in 
either Charleston or New Orleans who should sue out this 
very writ of habeas corpus, and test the legality of the im- 
prisonment of our colored seamen at those slaveholding ports. 
Let those who desire to “ guess’? how counsel in such case 
would be likely to fare, remember how the Hon. Samuel 
Hoar, who went from Massachusetts to South Carolina in 
1844, for the purpose of managing the cause of our seamen, 
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was driven, at the peril of his life, from that chivalric State. 

If our ancient Commonwealth was thus defeated in all her: 

—- how very hopeful is the prospect for Scipio and 
ancy ! 

And if the suit be brought before the territorial court, eon- 
stituted as that tribunal must be, in accordance with that 
wholesome practice which gives nineteen-twentieths of all 
offices to the liege subjects of the slave power,—what is the 
probability that the decision will differ from that of slavehold- 
ing senators and representatives who claim for slavery the. 
character of inviolability ? Whatever the decision might be, 
it would be subject to appeal and removal to Washington, for 
the final adjudication of the Supreme court; and thus not: 
less than five to ten years would necessarily be consumed in . 
arriving at a judicial determination. Meantime, the process 
of immigration has outrun that of litigation,—the territory 
has filled up with masters and slaves,—it applies for admis 
sion, and is admitted, with a slave constitution, as one of the 
States of the Union. Florida was admitted with less than 
30,000 white inhabitants, and the slave power is quite prompt 
to increase its senatorial vote upon the slightest opportunity. 
How consoling to us will it be, two years after New Mexico 
and California have become the 16th and 17th slave States. 
in our Union, to hear a learned and solemn decxee of the 
highest legal tribunal, in favor of Scipio and Nancy ; a de- 
cree, which, under the circumstances, would be about as 
seasonable, and about as valuable, as an executive pardon ar- 
riving twenty-four hours after the execution ; or as the writ 
of error from the U. 8. Supreme court to the court of Geor- 
gia in the case of the Cherokee “‘ Corn-tassel,”’ the poor fel- 
low having been hung while the writ was I 

Let us now revert to that class of politicians who form one 
division of the partisans of non-interference, and who, as we 
have said, believe that the constitution itself establishes 
slavery in conquered territory, and that to exclude it would 
be to deprive the slaveholder of those equal rights which are 
secured to all by the constitution. 

The territory, say they, has been acquired by our common 
blood and treasure; and we should énjoy in common the 
right to oceupy it, carrying our property with us. Exclude 
our property and you exclude us. | 
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What is the property referred to? Is it any form of pos- 
session which the laws of God, of nature, of civilized Chris- 
tendom, regard as property? Not at all. But it is a kind 
of property disowned of God, and denied alike by the law of 
nature, of Christianity, ‘of civilization, and sanctioned only 
by the local law of the slave State. To carry that anomalous 
form of property beyond the local jurisdiction, is to carry 
their own local law—and the idea of emigrants from thirty 
different States carrying with them thirty different systems 
of local law to one territory, to live and act together in eter- 
nal discord, is too absurd for sober argument. The sarcasm 
of Mr. Hudson is the only fitting answer. ‘* This,” said he, 
** T confess, is a new and original idea,—a refinement in con- 
stitutional law well worthy of the State from which that gen- 
tleman hails. The practical workings of this theory will best 
show its absurdity. Suppose a township to be settled by emi- 
grants from every State in the Union; they would have thirty 
different codes of law within a district six miles square. This 
would be ‘‘ confusion worse confounded ;’”’ a jargon, compar- 
ed with which the confusion of tongues at Babel would be 
the ‘* music of the spheres.” But how would the “ peculiar 
institution” fare in such a settlement? Every other quarter 
section might be owned by men from the free, and the inter- 
mediate ones by men from the slave States. If my friend 
from South Carolina was there with his slaves, and he should 
send them with a message to a neighbor’s, and they should 
happen to step upon free territory, their fetters would fall, 
and they would become free. Or, if a free colored man, 
from any free section, should happen to come upon the gen- 
tleman’s plantation, he would be seized, imprisoned, and sold 
into slavery to pay his jail fees. This would produce a state 
of society worthy of my friend’s contemplation. In contro- 
versies between citizens of different States, what code of 
laws should prevail ; or how could the laws of any State be 
executed ?” 

But “ the compromises of the constitution,” “ the guaran- 
ties of the constitution,’ and ‘ the harmony of the glorious 
Union!” Very well; let us consider what they amount to 
in this connection. Mr. Upsher and Mr. Calhoun were of 
the opinion that the constitution cherished southern slavery 
so tenderly as to require a war with Mexico or England in 
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order to secure Texas from English abolitionism. Let us see 
whether any compromise or guaranty can be found that favors 
the extension of slavery. First we will look at the instru 
ment itself, and next at the historical evidence concerning 
the purposes of those who framed that constitution. 

What are the constitutional compromises or guaranties con- 
cerning slavery and slave property? There are three pro- 
visions of that description, viz., 1. That slaves in the States 
shall form a part of the basis of Congressional representation. 
2. That the importation of slaves into the original States 
should not be prohibited prior to 1808. 38. That fugitive 
slaves, escaping to the free States, are to be surrendered on 
demand to their owners. hae 

The first of these provisions need be noticed only to re- 
mark that it treats the slave as something more than property. 

Of the second the less that is said by the slave power, the 
better for their ‘ peculiar institution.” Why was it deemed 
needful to fix a limit in point of time to the prohibition of the 
foreign slave trade? From what clause of the constitution 
is deduced the power to enact such a prohibition after 1808 ? 
—and before 1808, except for such restriction? It is derived 
from that article which authorizes Congress “to regulate 
commerce with foreign nations.”” The same article author- 
izes Congress “to regulate commerce among the several 
States, and with the Indian tribes.” If ** foreign commerce ”’ 
includes the foreign slave trade, domestic commerce, ‘ com- 
merce among the States,” includes the domestic slave trade ; 
and that infamous trade as between the States might now be, 
and might at any time these sixty years have been, constitu: 
tionally forbidden. It reflects little credit on our national 
legislature that, while they have declared the foreign clave 
trade piracy, punishable with death, they have silently tolerat- 
ed a domestic traffic equally deserving the law’s extremest 
penalty. Let us hope that freemen may at last vindicate the 
honor of the constitution by exerting to the utmost every one 
of its prerogatives in behalf of humanity, and “ the inaliena- 
ble right of liberty.” 

The third of the compromises, or guaranties, relates to fu- 
gitive slaves, and is in these words :—‘t No person held to 
service or labor in one State, under the laws thereof, escap- 
VOL. XIV.—NO. LIII. * 
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ing into ANOTHER, shall, in consequence of any law or regu- 
lation therein, be discharged from such service or labor ; but 
shall be delivered up, on claim of the party to whom such 
service or labor may be due.” (Art. IV, § 2.) 

Is here any guaranty that the slave owner shall have un- 
restricted license to carry his “ property” wheresoever he 
will? Far from it. The provision relates only to fugitives, 
not to those who are removed by the voluntary act of their 
master. It relates only to fugitives escaping from one State 
to another State, and has no reference to the territories. Let 
a slave be taken by his master to any free State, or to any 
territory : or let a runaway slave find refuge in any territory, 
and, so far as the constitution affects him, he is a free man. 
To render the return of fugitives obligatory on the people of 
the territories, Congress has invariably inserted such a pro- 
vision in the act of territorial organization. The article 
quoted, not merely treats this kind of property as a creature 
of local law, but so deseribes it in terms ;—‘“ held to labor in 
one State wnder the laws thereof.” 

Suppose that in organizing the new territories Congress 
should omit to provide for the surrender of ‘ fugitives.” 
There can be no doubt that such territories would form, con- 
stitutionally, an inviolable sanctuary and city of refuge to 
every runaway from the horrors of bowie-knife democracy. * 

In these two clauses of the constitution Congress is furnished 
with the power to forbid the sale of slaves from one State into 
another, or into any territory, and to provide that every ter- 
ritory may remain a safe asylum to every fugitive. Itis logi- 
cally clear, moreover, that until Congress authorize the intro- 
duction of slaves into territory, the act of transporting them 
there itself emancipates them. 

So much for the constitution speaking for itself. Now for 
the historical facts. 

It is easily demonstrable that the framers of the constitu- 
tion, far from expecting or intending that slavery should ever 
be extended, expected that it would exist as a temporary evil 
in a constantly diminishing area, and intended alike that it 





* If Congress cannot rightfully legislate on slavery for the territories, this 
rovision is inoperative, and ought to be omitted. How will slaveholders 
Bike this logical deduction from their own declaration of constitutionality ? 
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should be excluded from the territories and future States, 
and that the slave States should constitute a minority in the 
councils of the Union. ‘The prevailing motives with the 
North,” says Mr. Webster, “ for agreeing to the recognition 
of the existence of slavery in the Southern States, and giv- 
ing a representation to those States founded in part upon 
their slaves, were based on the supposition that no acquisition 
of territory would be made to form new States on the South- 
ern frontier, either by cession or conquest.”” Mr. Van Buren, 
in his letter of reply to the Buffalo nomination, states the 
same fact with greater fulness and clearness. In defining 
the policy of the founders of our government, he says that 
one of its leading purposes was “‘ adequate, efficient and cer- 
tain security against the extension of slavery into territories 
where it did not practically exist.” He says—‘‘ The claim 
set up by our Southern brethren is a departure from the plat- 
form raised by our common ancestors, at a time when the 
chain of our Union was the brightest, and the fraternal feel- 
ing between the States that composed it, the strongest.’’— 
‘¢ It was well understood at the adoption of the constitution 
that’’ ‘a majority of the States would be non-slaveholding, 
and that a constitutional preponderance in the federal gov- 
ernment would be thus secured tothem. Tomake assurance 
of this result doubly sure, the slaveholding States themselves 
were prominently active in a measure,—the Ordinance of 
1787—by which six new States were first designed to be, 
and five actually were arrayed on the same side.’’—“ No one 
at that day anticipated that this difference in the respective 
conditions of the States in regard to slavery would ever be 
overcome or neutralized by the accession to the confederacy 
of new slaveholding States.” 

If there be, therefore, and we deny that there is, any arti- 
cle in the constitution which seems to warrant the extension 
of slavery, it obtained its place in that instrument contrary 
to the design of those who framed it. Another signal proof 
that slavery was universally looked on as short-lived, is the 
fact that the constitution was so carefully worded as to 
exclude the very terms “slave” and “slavery” from that 
instrument. 

In the course of sixty years how completely has the course 
of events subverted the patriotic and humane purposes of 
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those who drafted the constitution. It will furnish an em- 
phatic answer to those who claim the new territory for slave- 
ry, on the ground of an equitable division and distribution, to 
consider well what this course of events has been. Nine 
slaveholding States have been added to the Union, while only 
three free States, in addition to those provided for before the 
adoption of the constitution, have been admitted ; thus de- 
stroying that preponderance of free States which was the 
consideration of any constitutional recognition of slavery. 
Ten U.S. Senators now represent slave States, formed of ter- 
ritory acquired since the constitution was adopted ; yet lowa 
is the only free State that has been formed of such territory. 
With the exception of Iowa the Louisiana purchase was given 
up to the slave power ; so was Florida; so is Texas. 

The words of Senator Dix are worthy of quotation in this 
connection. ‘‘ The soil of Florida,” said he, “has been 
crimsoned by the blood and whitened by the bones of north- 
ern men, sacrificed in the wars waged to secure it. Includ- 
ing the price paid for it, it has drawn forty millions of dollars 
from the publi treasury, to be reimbursed, for the most part, 
by the toil and contributions of the North. What have we 
received in return? Nothing: nothing.” “It is the same 
with Texas.” ‘This very war just termmated, grew out of 
the annexation of Texas. It is part and parcel of the ac- 
quisition. What will it cost? At least eighty millions of 
dollars, when arrears are liquidated, bounty lands set apart, 
and pensions fully paid. For this acquisition the North has 
contributed its full share in blood, and from its greater ability 
for consumption, will pay the largest portion of the treasure 
by which it has been purchased. Taking Texas into the ac- 
count, with its 300,000 square miles, and its capacity for pro 
duction, I hold that an equitable decision —if the propriety 
of it were to be conceded — should leave California and New 
Mexico free.”” “ Let us look at the money account, and see 
how that stands. Florida has cost us forty millions of dol- 
lars, and Texas eighty millions. For New Mexico and Cali 
fornia we are to pay, including claims of our own citizens, 
twenty millions. Deduct this from the other, and we have a 
balance of one hundred millions which we have paid for new 
territory given up wholly to the South. The blood, the 
treasure, the surface, everything taken into account, there is 
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an overwhelming balance in favor of the North; and on 
every principle we are entitled to New Mexico and California. 
But, sir, I will not put it on this narrowground. I hold that 
if we acquire territory which is free, it should remain so: — 
that the United States should not be instrumental to the ex- 
tension of slavery, and stand before the world in this age of 
intellectual light and of moral elevation, in the attitude of 
ministering to the propagation of an evil, for the presence of 
which amongst us we can only justify ourselves by necessity.” 
The reply to the Souther nclaim of an equitable division is 
not complete without a comparison of the area of the free 
and slaveholding States. The fifteen free States cover an 
area of a little more than 400,000 square miles: the slave 
States occupy over 900,000 !— an area larger than the en- 
tire surface of France, Spain, Portugal, Germany Proper, 
Prussia, Switzerland, and Italy, combined. Nor is it to be 
forgotten, that in consequence of the extension of slavery 
beyond its ancient limits, the number of slaves, in obedience 
to a certain law of increase of population in the ratio of the 
area and fertility of the space they inhabit, has swelled from 
six hundred thousand to more than thirty hundred thousand. 

Nor let us forget that there now remains no portion of slave 
territory upon the continent of North America which is not 
already apart of our Union. The further advance of slavery 
must be upon free territory. When that new feature of its 
progress shall present itself to our view, what shall we hope 
to save from the rapacity of the slave power ? 

Had slavery been confined within its original limits, in con- 
formity with the design of our fathers, South Carolina and 
Georgia would now stand forth the solitary exemplars of 
slavery in the States. The slovenly and exhausting husband- 
ry of slave labor would long ago have starved out the sys- 
tem, and given way to free labor, in Delaware, Maryland, 
Virginia, and North Carolina. But we have wickedly opened 
new fields and markets for them, as slave breeders, by extend- 
ing slavery to the new States of Kentucky, Tennessee, Mis- 
sissippi, Alabama, Louisiana, Missouri, Arkansas, Florida, 
and ‘Texas, and have thus kept them out of the sisterhood 
of free States. 

Our dereliction of duty in this matter, and the long contin- 
ued prevalence of slavery, with its poisonous influence, has 
led to a most lamentable corruption of the sentiments of 
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Southern men in regard to slavery itself, and in regard to the 
elementary principles of republicanism. 

At the time of the adoption of the constitution slavery was 
felt and acknowledged by all to be a wrong, an evil, anda 
curse. No class of American patriots had been more prompt, 
or more hearty, in their condemnation of this social and 
litical mischief, than the leading minds of the slave States. 
From the lips of Washington, Henry, Jefferson, Madison, fell 
the strongest anathemas upon the system and that tyrannical 
English executive which had visited this evil on the colonies. 

It is one of the alarming facts of the present time that the 
same class of men, now actively engaged in Southern polities, 
have discarded the old revolutionary doctrines concerning 
slavery,—finding beauty and virtue where our ancestors saw 
only the hideous lineaments of evil. The Hammonds, Thomp- 
sons, McDuffies, and Calhouns of to-day, eulogize slavery as 
a political good, and defend it as a Christian institution. They 
are of the opinion that their own patriotism and love of lib- 
erty burn with warmer ardor and brighter light in the atmos- 
phere of slavery, as the ignis fatuus shines brightest in the 
darkest night and in the deadliest swamp. The Spartan 
youths were disgusted into sobriety by the spectacle of He- 
lots made drunk for moral effect. So the “fierce democ- 
racy’’ of the South is scared into a passionate fondness for 
freedom by the daily spectacle of negro bondage. 

Can Christian philanthropy or enlightened patriotism look 
without fear and horror upon such a corruption of the old 
political faith ; or fail to dread and detest more than ever an 
‘* institution” which in sixty years has thus had time to poi- 
son the nature, darken the intellect, and harden the moral 
sensibilities of the finest minds of the South ? 

It seems to us little less than miraculous that our Southern 
neighbors cling, as with parental affection, to a social and po- 
litical state which is abhorrent to all our own notions of hap- 

, goodness, and prosperity ; that they cannot see, and 
do not feel, and will not confess, that slavery is a millstone 
about their necks, dragging them deeper and deeper into the 
abyss ;—that it is necessary for us to collect and array as 
evidence the facts which daily and in detail stare them in the 
face, and to overwhelm them with statistics; and that even 
then their prominent emotion seems to be an indignant surprise 
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that we will impertinently meddle with mischiefs all their own. 
Take, for example, Mr. Mann’s admirable Congressional dis- 
cussion of the question, “ Is it expedient to exclude slavery 
from the territories?” As that eloquent and well-prepared 
speaker proceeded from point to point in his discourse, pre- 
senting the economical or financial aspect of the slave sys- 
tem,—demonstrating that slavery dries up the fountains of 
wealth, robs the colored laborer of all active incentives to in- 
dustry in robbing him of the main springs of hope and:affec- 
tion ;—disheartens the free laborer by making it disgraceful 
to toil,—and thus multiplies the number of non-producing 
consumers ; diminishes the productive capacity of all classes 
of operatives, bond or free, by cramping their minds in igno- 
rance, thus reducing them to mere machines,—an ignorance 
which is enforced on the blacks as a precaution against dis- 
content and rebellion, and which is extended to the white la- 
borers because in slave regions the population is too sparse to 
sustain common schools ;—as he quoted in support of his 
propositions unanswerable, but most mortifying proofs from 
southern witnesses and southern sources,—he was followed 
with flashing eyes and flushing faces, the fever of shame and 
the fire of anger mingling together in the visages of listening 
slaveholders—every one of whom, at the conclusion of his 
oration, was as prompt as ever to rise in wrathful champion- 
_ ship of their “ pecuhar institution.” 

Thus far in the history of slave extension, under the sanction 
of Congressional enactments, the evil has not been carried to 
any region that was both actually and theoretically free. 
Kentucky, Tennessee, and Mississippi, before they came into 
the Union, were the property of slave States, and either actu- 
_ ally occupied by slaves or liable to become so under State 
laws. Louisiana under Spain and France had been slave 
territory. So had Florida under Spain. So had Texas un- 
der its own nationality. 

But now the slave power demands that territory heretofore 
free shall be thrown open to sept, 

To meet this new crisis new and unheard of pretexts and 
arguments are advanced, and new constructions of the consti- 
tution are resorted to, by the advocates of extension. 7 

One distinguished Senator is ready to argne in favor of ex- 
tending slavery to the new free territories as a measure of 
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humanity,—for the purpose of meliorating the condition of 
slaves. ‘* So far as compression, with less abundance of the 
necessaries of life,” says he, ‘is an evil, so far will that evil 
be mitigated by transporting slaves to a new country, and 
giving them a larger space to occupy ! ” * 

The three millions of American slaves now have but nine 
hundred and fifty thousand square miles of elbow room, “a 
greater area than that which, in the Eastern hemisphere, sus- 
tains a population of 150,000,000 souls,’”—they are already 
crowded in at an average of some three slaves to every square 
mile,—they stand desperately in need of relief from this 
alarming ‘* compression.” 

Coupled with this extraordinary proposition in the science 
of philanthropy, is an equally remarkable doctrine of politi- 
cal economy. Says the same Senator,— 

‘¢ Whether its sphere ’’ (slavery’s) ‘‘ be stationary or pro- 
gressive, its amount will be the same. ‘The rejection of this 
restriction ’’ (the proviso,) ‘ will not add one to the class of 
servitude, nor will its adoption give freedom to a single being 
who is now placed therein.”—‘* The same number will be 
spread over greater territory, and so far as greater com- 
pression,” Xe. f 

If this theory be true the history of the growth of popula- 
tion presents some strange appearances. The world all over, 
it has always seemed that population increased in the ratio 
of the extent and fertility of the territory which it has occu- 
pied. ‘The population of the United States doubles every 
twenty or twenty-five years. ‘The population of China re- 
mains stationary. Here there is “ample room and verge 
enough ”’ for all that birth or immigration may bring. There 
every acre is overcrowded, and the addition of a million con- 
sumers would occasion a national starvation. Does any man 
believe that if slavery had never been permitted to cross the 
State lines of the original slave States, its sad phalanx would 
have swelled from 600,000 to more than five times that num- 
ber in the space of three generations ? 

In addition to this spurious philanthropy and false political 
economy, the present crisis has brought forward an equally 





* Letter of Gen. Cass to Mr. Nicholson. 
+ See the same Letter. 
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original and equally shocking construction of the constitution. 


Congress, it is said, has no rightful power to legislate for the 
territories of the United States ; or at all events it cannot 
legislate upon the subject of slavery in the territories. This 
doctrine, which, until the debate occasioned by the Wilmot 
proviso, had remained as unknown and unsuspected as the 
gold of California, is now as loudly proclaimed as though it 
did not contradict the uniform course of legislative opinion 
and practice from 1789 to 1848; the whole current of judi- 
cial decisions ; the language of the constitution, the intent 
of its framers, and the contemporaneous exposition of the 
meaning of that instrument. 

It is a severe trial of one’s patience to meet such declara- 
tions with plenary argument and evidence ; but a brief glance 
at the facts which form the basis of such a reply may not be 
uninteresting. 

The power to make war, and the treaty making power, 
necessarily involve the right to conquer territory and the right 
to acquire it by negotiation. Territory once acquired does not 
become subject to the control of particular States. It is na- 
tional territory. Nor does it remain subject to the control of 
its inhabitants. If it did, they might lawfully vote themselves 
back to their old allegiance, or declare themselves absolutely 
independent. ‘The national government must become respon- 
sible for its safe keepmg and judicious management: and 
thus the right to regulate, or govern, is a necessary conse- 
quence of the right to acquire, and of the fact of acquisition. 
The speeches of Senator Dix and of Messrs. Wilmot, Mann, 
and Hudson specify in full the various judicial decisions and 
opinions of jurists of established authority, upon this point. 
But common sense, beyond all decisions and authorities, 
teaches all who have that desirable attribute, that whenever 
a nation, whether by gift, purchase, or seizure, gets possession 
of new provinces, it governs, it cannot help governing them, 
in some method or other. 


But the constitution authorizes Congress not only to admit: 


new States into the Union, but “ to make all needful rules 


and regulations respecting the territory belonging to the 
United States.” (Art. IV, § 3.) 


This constitution went into operation in 1789, and one of 


the very first acts of Congress under it was the ratification » 
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of that famous Ordinance of 1787, which in organizing the 
territory North-west of the Ohio had legislated slavery there- 
from forever. 

That Ordinance was enacted by Congress during the exist- 
ence of the old “ Articles of Confederation,” which contained 
no provision for the acquisition of new territory or the ad- 
mission of new States except the following :—* Article 11. 
Canada, acceding to this confederation and joining in the 
measures of the United States, shall be admitted into, and 
entitled to all the advantages of, this Union ; but no other 
colony shall be admitted into the same, unless such admission 
be agreed to by nine States.” 

But an urgent public necessity soon led the general gov- 
ernment to receive, from the several States which claimed 
the proprietorship of Western territory, cessions of land, and 
to establish a territorial government over the regions thus 
unexpectedly converted into national domain. Massachusetts, 
Connecticut, New York, Virginia, South Carolina, and Geor- 
gia all surrendered large tracts of territory ; and in 1784 an 
effort was made, under the lead of Mr. Jefferson, then a mem- 
ber of Congress from Virginia, to prohibit slavery in “ all 
territory ceded or to be ceded to the United States.” Six 
States and sixteen delegates voted for, and three States and 
seven delegates against, this Jeffersonian proviso ;—but under 
the rule of the then Congress the measure was lost. In 
1787, however, the territory North-west of the Ohio was or- 
ganized in accordance with the anti-slavery views of Jeffer- 
son,—the, only vote against the celebrated ‘“ Ordinance ” 
being cast by a delegate from New York. That ordinance 
provided that in that vast region (now forming the five North- 
western States of Ohio, Indiana, Michigan, Illinois, and Wis- 
consin,) ‘‘ there shall be neither slavery nor involuntary ser- 
vitude, otherwise than in punishment of crimes whereof the 
party shall have been duly convicted.” 

Doubts were entertained by some statesmen in regard to 
the constitutionality of this ordinance,—not because slaver 
existed in the territory,—but because the articles of confed- 
eration contained no express grant of the power thus exer- 
cised. But the highest legal authority has decided in favor 
of its constitutionality, and upon grounds which are equally 
decisive in favor of similar legislation under our present con- 
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stitution. Even the Supreme court of Louisiana, the high- 
est slave State authority, has declared in favor of the validi- 
ty of the ordinance. 

The provision which we have quoted from the constitution 
was doubtless intended to remedy any supposed defect in the 
Articles of Confederation, and the affirmatory Act of 1789 was 
designed to establish the constitutional and legal character of 
the “‘ Ordinance.” The Act of 1789 was passed without a 
division, by both branches of Congress ; a fact most expressive 
of the harmony of opinion in regard to its character. It was 
approved by Washington, who had presided over the conven- 
tion that framed the constitution. Mr. Madison, the most 
active member of that convention, was also a member of the 
Congress of 1789. As Mr. Madison questioned the power 
of Congress, under the confederation, to establish territorial 
governments and admit states, his assent to the Act of ’89 is 
a most valuable testimony in favor of the power of Congress 


under the constitution. It is further confirmation of his. 


views that, in the session of 1790, he declared that Congress 
might lawfully promote abolition by regulations concerning 
the introduction of slaves into the territories. 

It was at the session of 1790 that Congress passed an Act, 
organizing the territory south of the Ohio, which had been 
ceded by North Carolina to the United States in ’89, upon 
the condition that no regulation made by Congress should 
tend to emancipate slaves ;—a condition which implies, on 
the part of that State, a full recognition of the general 
power of Congress to legislate on the subject of slavery in 
the territories. That State had previously admitted the 
same thing by ratifying and adopting the federal constitution 
three months after the passage of the affirmatory Act of 1789. 

This second congressional act of territorial legislation was 
approved by Washington, and furnishes the second solemn 
contemporaneous exposition of the construction given to the 
constitution by its framers. 

In 1798 Congress organized the Mississippi territory, by 
an Act whose seventh section forbids, under a penalty of three 
hundred dollars a piece, the bringing of slaves into that terri- 
tory from without the limits of the United States, and pro- 
vides that every such slave shall become free. 
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There are several circumstances concurring to give great 
weight to this Act. 

It was passed so near the date of the adoption of the con- 
stitution, that it may properly be called a contemporary Act. 
It passed both houses without a division. It was nearly ten 
years prior to that period (1808) which was fixed by the 
constitution as a limit upon the right of Congress to forbid 
the importation of slaves into the States, thus proving that 
no such limitation was intended for the territories. 

The Act thus unanimously passed by Congress, was ap- 
proved by President John Adams. 

In 1800 Congress divided the north-western territory, 
conferrmg on the new territory of Indiana a government 
precisely like that established by the ordinance of 1787. 

In 1803 the vast territory of Louisiana was transferred, 
by treaty, from France to the United States. 

In 1804 Congress organized it in two separate govern- 
ments. Slavery existed in that territory when acquired. 
The congressional Act of organization provided :— 1st. That 
no slaves should be brought into the territory from any place 
without the United States: —2d. Or from any place within 
the United States, if they had been imported since May, 
1798: —and, 3d. It forbade the introduction of any slaves 
whatsoever, except by a citizen of the United States remov- 
ing into said territory for actual settlement, and being, at the 
time of the removal, the actual owner of such slaves. 

Upon a motion to strike out this last clause, made in the 
Senate, the motion was lost by a vote of nineteen to nine, 
and, of the nineteen who favored the clause, not less than 
eight were from slave-holding states. 

This was the first. time that Congress had dealt with terri- 
tory acquired from any foreign power. The unquestioned 
exercise of authority in this case, proves that no slave- 
holder had then doubted its constitutionality. This bill was 
signed by President Jefferson. The same President, in 
1805 and 1809, approved the bills establishing the territories 
of Michigan and Illinois. 

President Madison signed the Acts organizing Missouri and 
Alabama as territories, in 1812 and 1817. President Mun- 
roe those of Arkansas and Florida, in 1819 and 1822, and 
the Missouri compromise bill in 1820. President Jackson 
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that of Wisconsin, in 1836. President Van Buren that of 
Iowa, in 1838, and President Polk that of Oregon, in 1848. 
Six presidents have, therefore, under oath, declared that, in 
their opinion, Congress has power rightfully to legislate for 
the territories. 

The Missouri compromise (1820), the Florida act (1822), 
and the Oregon bill (1848), deserve particular attention. 

The first of these was the result of a long and desperate 
effort, on the part of the North, to prevent the admission of 
another slave state. The power of Congress to regulate 
slavery in territories was not in question. The point in dis- 
pute was, whether Congress, after having tolerated, and, in- 
deed, encouraged the establishment of slavery in a territory 
for many years, ought to refuse its admission as a slave state. 
The compromise amounted to this, viz.: — Missouri might be 
admitted, but hereafter no more of the Louisiana purchase, 
lying north of latitude 86 deg. 30 min. should, either as 
territory or state, be open to slavery. This must, under the 


circumstances, be regarded as a formal and solemn recog- | 


nition by the slave states, of the rightful authority of Con- 
gress to legislate for the territories on all subjects, slavery 
not excepted.* 

The Florida Act (1822) incorporating the Spanish pur- 
chase as a territory, prohibited the introduction of slaves 
from abroad, under a heavy penalty, and declared that every 
slave so introduced should be set free. 

The Oregon bill, a measure most unjustly delayed from 
year to year, until the public mind was inflamed to fiery indig- 
nation, and until our control over that territory was seriously 
endangered, was passed and approved after the most earnest 
and exhausting discussion of the right of Congress to legis- 
late on slavery for the territories,—a right which was then 
for the first time, and probably for the last, called seriously 
in question. This bill was approved by a slave-holding Presi- 
dent, without any objection on the score of constitutionality, 
although its provisions in respect to slavery are precisely like 





* It was during the discussion in Congress upon this subject, that Presi- 
dent Munroe consulted his cabinet, of which Mr. Calhoun was a member, and 
obtained their unanimous opinion * that Co has a constitutional right 
sey slavery in a territory.” (Diary of J. Q. Adams, quoted by Senator 
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those of the Ordinance of 1787. This would seem to be an 
admission on his part that the Southern arguments on this 
subject, however suitable for popular use, are not to be weigh- 
ed against the presidential oath of office. 

Our space will not allow us to cite at length those decisions 
of the Supreme court of the United States, which, taken in 
connection with sixty years uniform executive and legislative 
action, complete the triple cord of authority upon this ques- 
tion of constitutionality. They are so fully referred to in the 
speeches of Messrs. Dix and Mann, that any inquirer may 
readily find them, and with a simple reference to those 
speeches we must conclude this branch of our discussion. 

Assuming that Congress may rightfully exclude slavery 
from the free territories, the next inquiry is whether they 
ought so to do. We will not ask whether it is expedient,— 
for we cannot, in conscience, take lower ground than this 
proposition, viz:— Whatever Congress lawfully may do to check 
the extension of slavery, or hasten its abolition, they are bound 
to do ;—bound by their obligations to God, their country, and 
their race. 

Others may stop to inquire how likely it is that slavery 
will be attracted to a soil and climate like those of New Mex- 
ico and California. Others may waste their time in endeav- 
oring to prove how very democratic it would be to refer the 
decision of this subject to the people of the territories, and 
thus enlist democracy in a crusade against freedom. We 
cannot pause to take part in such way-side discussions. Our 
motto is—‘‘ Congress has the power,—Congress must exer- 
cise it; directly, and in propria persona, not by deputy or 
delegation ; fully and to the utmost, not feebly, partially or 
circuitously.” To do less than this in such a cause is, In 
our judgment, to shake hands with sin and join partnership 
with miquity ;—it is to look aside while Satan enters in and 
completes his work of mischief. 

Lo send slavery to the new territories, by our action or in- 
action, is to become ourselves parties to the slave trade. It 
is to keep up the prices current of human flesh and blood, in 
every slave market on our continent. It is to offer a bounty 
on the multiplication of slaves, and a premium on every expe- 
dient, however criminal or beastly, by which their numbers 
may be increased. It is to interpose betwixt God’s violated 
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laws and their just penalty, by making it profitable to raise 
slaves, as articles of merchandise, in those regions where the 
soil has been so exhausted by slave husbandry as to refuse 
any longer to support this abominable system. It is to refer- 
tilize, by the price of blood, fields now impoverished, and en- 
able the planter, whose own acres cry out as witnesses against 
him, to continue still longer in his unnatural crime against 
God’s image stamped on the persons of his:slaves, by selling 
them to the occupants of land yet fat with native fertility. 
It is to coin money, by our efforts, from the blood and tears 
of those who are in bondage, and to fill the pockets of him 
upon whom the laws of nature and of God would otherwise 
visit the penalty of poverty and want. It is to establish a 
hundred Smithfields and Brightons for the sale of human cat- 
tle in Maryland, Virginia, North Carolina and Kentucky. 
It is to determine that while every other portion of Christen- 
dom is casting off slavery and emancipating slaves, republi- 
can America alone shall exhibit the disgraceful spectacle of 
“forcing upon conquered and reluctant provinces that dis- 
graceful barbarism, that scoff and hissing of the civilized 
world, the institution of negro slavery !”’ | 

While every true freeman’s heart has yearned for years 
after a legitimate and constitutional opportunity of striking 
an effective blow in behalf of freedom and humanity, how is 
it possible, now such an opportunity has arrived, to neglect. it, 
or fail to put forth all our energies of voice and limb and 
vote, of tongue and pen and press, to strike that blow, and 
make it tell, to the uttermost, in the cause that we have pro- 
fessed to love? | 

We have now in our hands the power to recall the admin- 
istration of our government to the old revolutionary platform ; 
—to put an end to that cowardly subserviency to the slave 
power which has so long disgraced us. 

The experience of sixty years has shown that the one great 
error of those who framed the constitution, was the recog- 
nition of slavery as a basis of any political arrangement, or 
compromise between the original members of the confederacy. 
The free states consented to make the slave population a part 
of the representative basis, in order to ensure to the small 
states of the North a senatorial representation equal to that 
of the larger states. The excuse for this bargain was found 
in part, at least, im the general expectation or agreement, 
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that the system of slavery would be short lived. Subsequent 
events would almost lead to the belief, that false hopes and prom- 
ises were intentionally held cut as lures to ensnare the free 
states into an iniquitous bargain from which their consciences 
revolted. However this may be, it is certain that the constitu- 
tion had scarcely gone into effect, before the slave power 
began its long-continued policy of multiplying the number 
of slave states, in direct violation of the original understand- 
ing or agreement. Kentucky was thus carved out of Vir- 
ginia, and Tennessee from North Carolina, to give four 
additional senators to the slave power. Mississippi and 
Alabama were the fruits of a similar vermicular division and 
multiplication. At the beginning, perhaps, the political 
necessity of union among the feeble colonies, might be re- 
garded as some palliation of a general departure, in the form 
of concession and compromise, from the straight forward course 
of a consistent adhesion to the doctrines of equality and free- 
dom. Union was supposed to be the one thing needful ; — 
and, for the sake of union, the element of discord was woven 
into our association ; as, in some families, present peace is 
obtained by the sacrifice of a just authority, although the 
very act of concession subverts the principle on which alone 
a real harmony and a stable union can subsist. 

In the progress of events, this excuse for our original sin 
has died out. It terminated, indeed, at the moment the 
constitution was adopted and ratified by “ the old thirteen.” 
But the first concession to unrighteous requirements prepared 
the way for all subsequent acts of submission to the clamorous 
demands of the slave power. When Louisiana and Florida 
were added, by purchase, to our territories, every just prin- 
ciple of republicanism, and every manly sentiment, required 
that Congress should have prepared by law for the prompt 
emancipation of every victim of French and Spanish despot- 
ism. No child, born on the soil of an American territory, 
should have inherited the yoke of slavery. The States were 
beyond the reach of such a law; but the territories were 
within the federal jurisdiction, and might, and should have 
been, guarded by Congress from the stain of servitude, as 
ae as the ark of the covenant was kept from all unholy 

ands 

But “ Union! Union!” was still, and ever has been the 
cry, always most loudly uttered when some fresh act of treas- 
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on to liberty was to be done; always loudest by those who 
would, in reality, no more have dared disunion than they 
would have ventured on certain destruction. And, if the 
truth may be told, this watch-word of “ Union,” the signal 
of so many shocking sins against national justice, honor, and 
conscience, has in our ears become, at least, a perfect alarum 
and tocsin of fresh political iniquity. 

We place a just value upon the Union. But it may be ob- 
tained or preserved at a price far beyond its value. In our 
seale of value, liberty is far more precious than union; and 
we honestly believe that truth, justice, and conscience, should 
take precedence of what the President’s message calls “‘ the 
harmony of the glorious Union.” 

Neither covert nor open threats of disunion should frighten 
Congress into iniquitous legislation. We do not believe that 
our Union depends on the further extension of slavery ; that, 
if free territory be kept sacredly free, the slave states will 
abandon the confederacy: Their slave system would not 
survive such a separation twenty years. Let them become 
foreigners to us, and our soil would become the refuge of their 
slaves, and they could then claim no surrender of fugitives. 
But, much as we value the Union, we stand prepared to say, 
let it perish, if, in order to preserve it, we must become the 
propagators of slavery in regions now free. So long as our 
national Ship of state is “a fair trader, engaged in an honest 
voyage,” we glory in her safety, and rejoice in her success. 
But when she shall be converted into a piratical cruiser or 
slaver, with the black flag of “‘ extension”’ floating at her 
peak, we must desert her service, and rejoice to behold her 
rotten planks falling asunder. 

Our conviction is, that nothing will contribute so essentially 
to our national harmony and prosperity, as the establishment 
of freedom in the territories. It will be the first step towards 
the final eradication from our political system, of that leaven 
of discord, slavery itself,— whose influence must otherwise 
continue to disturb and distract our councils, and involve us 
in endless strife. But, at all events, — at whatever hazard, — 
be the event what it may, — the American Congress should 
protect from the curse of slavery, every acre of territory 
which now rejoices in the weaned of freedom. : 

A.B. 
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ARTICLE VII. 


THE LIFE AND TIMES OF REY. ISAAC BACKUS. 
A. D. 1724—1806. 


THE last century, and particularly the latter half of it, de- 
serves to be regarded as a prominent era in the history of 
the Baptist Churches of New England. Previous to this 
time their number was small, and their influence altogether 
inconsiderable. Persecuting oppression, the sneers of those 
assuming to be the only rightful proprietors of the ecclesias- 
tical domain, together with the all-engrossing policy of Pedo- 
baptist tactics, had served to keep the Baptists and their 
views in the distant back-ground. 

True, in the earlier period, when fines, imprisonment, cruel 
scourgings and banishment were inflicted on men, merely for 
denying the scripturalness of infant sprinkling, and for dar- 
ing to practise accordingly, the rancor of this malignity over- 
reached itself, and the sentiments of these suffering witnesses 
were made conspicuous, and won for them both respect and 
approval even in high places. Hence the oppressors grew 
more wiley. They ceased to persecute men as Baptists, but 
followed up a system of petty annoyance, demanding and by 
law collecting parish rates from those whom they must have 
known as both in sentiment and practice entirely dissenting 
from them. When this payment was conscientiously with- 
held, as in many cases they knew it would be, it was easy to 
proceed against such withholders, for contempt of the law, 
for refusing to bear their proportion of the public burdens, 
and thus wink out of notice the unwelcome character of their 
peculiar sentiments and practice. In all the Eastern States, 
save the small and then thinly populated territory of Rhode 
Island, this species of oppression was wielded with a shrewd- 
ness and perseverance worthy of a better cause. 

No wonder that the deteriorating influence of this and 
kindred strokes of policy, was painfully manifest in most of 
the Pedobaptist churches of that period. To become false 

‘accusers of the brethren is to do the devil’s work, and 
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by coming into such an alliance, however unconsciously, we 
grieve away from us the Spirit of God. The great declen- 
sion of religion in most of these pilgrim churches, traceable 
to the above mentioned cause, with others of a decidedly Pe- 
dobaptist character, paved the way, after the revival produc- 
ed by the itinerant labors of Whitefield and his associates, 
for the formation of many ‘‘ Separate Churches,” stigmatized 
as ‘ New-lights”’ by the dead mass from which they came 
out. ‘These churches, in their very act of separation from 
the dominant party, broke from the moorings of undue rever- 
ence for tradition; they began fearlessly and earnestly to 
search the Scriptures, and as the natural result many of 
them became Baptists. Their transition was not in an em- 
bodied form; but, as would be more naturally expected in 
honest uncalculating men, who each followed the light of di- 
vine truth, they came singly or in pairs, by dozens or by 
scores, rarely by whole churches in their embodied connec- 
tion ; but still the number who embraced the Baptist views 
from this quarter, in a single generation, was very con- 
siderable. 

We have thought that some few of our pages might profit- 
ably be filled with truthful sketches of the period when these 
transitions principally occurred. Nor will it be unwelcome, 
if we group the gleanings we may be able to present around 
the individual character and achievements of one who was 
intimately identified with this movement, who has alsc largely 
recorded it, and who for these and other reasons deserves an 
ampler exhibition and memorial than has yet been awarded 
to him. Not willingly would we allow the Christian Review 
to pass its second Sabbatical period of years, without record- 
ing on its fair and attractive pages, the sterling worth and 
fragrant virtues of the early historian of New England Bap- 
tists. We gladly avail ourselves for this purpose of a sketch 
sometime since prepared by our own hands for another object, 
and which will not, we trust, prove unwelcome to the very 
few to whom it will be a repetition. * 





* Nine years since, from the Baptist Magazine (old series), the 2nd vol. of 
Benedict’s History of the Baptists, the writings of Backus, and such verbal 
recollections and traditions as his family with others could furnish, a sketch 
of the life of Backus was compiled and prefixed to one of the volumes of his 
History of limited circulation. That sketch has been revised and enlarged _ 
for the present Article. 
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Isaac Backus was born in Norwich, Connecticut, January 
9th, 1724. His parents were pious and respectable members 
of the Pedobaptist church in that town. His father was a 
descendent of one of the first families in the settlement of 
Norwich ; and his mother’s pedigree is traced back to the 
family of Winslows, who came to Plymouth with the first 
European emigrants to this country in 1620. 

At the time when the celebrated Whitefield preached with 
such signal success in the vicinity of his birth-place, some of 
Mr. Backus’ connections united with the Separates,—a name 
given to several independent churches formed about this 
period, of a more zealous and spiritual character than the 
Associate Pedobaptist churches which then and long after 
claimed to be the standing order, or churches established by 
law. For uniting with these, they were harassed and perse- 
cuted by the ruling party. The mother of young Backus, 
when a widow, with some other of his relations, was cast into 
prison by these persecuting zealots, solely for exercising their 
conscientious convictions, in uniting with those churches which 
were not established by law. It was in the midst of this excite- 
ment that the subject of this memoir was brought to the ex- 
perimental knowledge of the truth,.as it is in Jesus, in the 
eighteenth year of his age. He furnishes the following sim- 
ple and striking account of his conversion : 


“‘ My being born of religious parents, and having a religious (though 
not what is called a liberal) education, I have ever esteemed an un- 
speakable favor.. Yet I neglected the great salvation for more than 
seventeen years, because of the secret imagination that it would abridge 
my present liberty and comfort; and also, that when I should in good 
earnest set about the work, God would be moved to help, pardon 
and save me. But in May, 1741, my eyes were opened to see that 
time was not at my command, and that eternity was directly before 
me, into which I might justly be called the next moment! Then I 
knew what it was to work for my life for three months: until; on Au- 
gust 24, as I was alone in the field, it was demonstrated to my mind and 
conscience, that I had done my utmost to make myself better, without 
obtaining any such thing; and that I was a guilty sinner in the hands 
of a holy God, who had a right to do with me as seemed good in his 
sight ; which I then yielded to, and all my objections were silenced. 
And soon upon this, a way of relief was opened to my soul, which I 
had never any true idea of before, wherein truth and justice shine 
with lustre in the bestowment of free mercy and salvation upon objects 
which have nothing in themselves but badness. And while this divine 
glory engaged all my attention, my burden of guilt and evil disposi- 
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tions was gone, and such ideas and inclinations were implanted in m 
heart, as were never there before, but which have never been rooted 
out since, though often overclouded.” 


Soon after this change, he united with the Pedobaptist 
church in his native town, where he had been accustomed to 
attend worship; but after about two years, some troubles in 
that church led to his withdrawal from it. It was not until 
September, 1746, that he entered upon the duties of the 
Christian ministry. Whether he availed himself of the op- 
portunity of obtaining theological instruction in a school for 
this purpose, established about that time in New London, un- 
der Rey. Timothy Allen, a graduate of Yale College, is un- 
certain, but seems not improbable. 

The principles which governed him in this important step 
are described in his discourse, published eight years after, 
entitled, “‘ The Nature and Necessity of an Internal Call to 
Preach the Gospel.” 

Near the close of the following year, he was guided by the 
disposal of Providence, to a parish or precinct, called Titicut, 
upon the river between Bridgewater and Middieborough, in 
the county of Plymouth, Massachusetts, where a Pedobaptist 
church, of the separate order, was formed in February fol- 
lowing, to which he ministered * with evident success. In 









* Though these te churches have been briefly characterized, accord- 
ing to the views of Backus and their friends, in the text, it may be well to 
give the testimony of a witness apparently more impartial, in reference to 
their origin and history. From Mr. Tracy’s Great Awakening, chap. xvi, we 
condense the following views of them: — 

‘In order to understand the true position of these Rageaetiote. in relation to 

er 


the churches and the ministry of that period, the reader must recollect the 
sean of their opponents. The practice of the ‘ Half-way Covenant’ had 
come general, and men joined the churches as a means of grace; as one of 
those performances by which, while yet unregenerate, they were to put 
themselves in a hopeful way for conversion. Against the doctrine of the 
atists, that ‘it is the will of God to have a pure church upon earth, in 
this sense, that all the converted should be separated from the apt ope 
the Windham enage or Standing Order Ministers argue : — To separat 
true believers from those who are only nominally, but yet professedly so, and 
by their outward works and doctrines not proved to be otherwise, is to set up 
two visible kingdoms of Christ in the world, and to take one of these visible 
kingdoms out of another. In opposition to the doctrine, that all are to be 
admitted to the church as believers, who are ‘not proved to be otherwise,’ 
the Separatists maintained, that ‘ the doors of the church should be carefully 
kept against such as cannot give a satisfying evidence’ of their piety. Th 
ministers, on the contrary, argued that all who make ‘an outward, 
profession of Christianity,’ must be admitted to the church, because it is im- 
possible for us to know who are converted and who are not. The Separatists 
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August, 1749, disputes about baptism were first brought into 
the church ; and while the pastor, Mr. Backus, was prayer- 





held, that the saints have certain knowledge of each other’s piety [or such 
knowledge as enabled them, from the heart, to fellowship one another. ] 

** The ministers would bring unconverted men into the church that the ‘ seals 
of the covenant,’ [as they unscripturally called the ordinances of Christ] 
might be the means of their conversion. The Separatists pronounced such 
use of the ‘seals’ to be ‘sacrilege.’ ‘The ministers believed that Christ 
had instituted certain rules concerning an ‘outward call’ to the ministry, 
by observing which, a man, whether converted or not, may be made one of 
his true ministers, so that men are bound to receive him as such. The 
Separatists held that an ‘inward call’ was indispensable, and was sufficient. 
They were the ignorant and blundering, but zealous and conscientious advo- 
cates of some important truths, which they mixed with pernicious errors, but 
which their adversaries totally opposed. ey denounced and separated from 
the churches of the Standing Order, as made up, in part, of hypocrites ; mean- 
ing, not intentional deceivers, but persons who professed religion while desti- 
tute [consciously] of true piety. The ministers defended the practice of 
admitting such hypocrites into the churches. 

‘¢ But in despite of all their reasonings the zealous declaration of the Sepa- 
ratist exhorters, that hypocrites ought not to be in the church, would strike 
many of their plain, honest hearers with a very truth-like sound ; and though 
they might not know how to dispose of the arguments on either side, they 
would say, ‘It stands to reason, that hypocrites ought not to be in the 
church.’ They would feel, too, that if religion be so great a matter as minis- 
ters pretend, and conscience commands us to believe, the difference between 
a saint and a hypocrite must be such that they can ordinarily be distinguished 
from each other; so that hypocrites, as a general rule, may be excluded from 
the church. In these thoughts lay nearly all the moral power of the Sepa- 
atists. 

“ Bitter persecution, both from Church and State, was unsparingly used 
against them, to put out their light and stop their progress. EExcommunica- 
tion, fines, imprisonment, and banishment, were employed against some of the 
best and purest ministers and other Christians. But the Separatists were nei- 
ther deterred by penalties, nor won by persuasion ; and first or last, they formed 
ten or twelve churches in Connecticut, chiefly in the counties of Windham 
and New London. [Backus gives a list of thirty-one ministers ordained 
within five or six years, of the Separate order, about one-third of whom he 
designates as having subsequently become Baptists. This includes both 
Connecticut and Massachusetts. } 

** The condition of the Separatists in Connecticut excited a lively interest 
among some of the Dissenters in England, who appointed 1 committee to 
watch over their religious liberty. Dr. Avery, the chairman, wrote a letter on 
the subject, which was read in the General Assembly. Governor Law, in 
reply, informed Avery of their errors and extravagances. Avery replied, That 
aivil ‘ponaitive were not the a remedy, and could not cure them. 
What influence this correspondence had is doubtful; but, as the rigor of 
legal persecution was relaxed, their zeal diminished, and they became less 
and less i lar. When Edwards’ treatise on the ‘ Qualifications of Full 
Communion’ had overthrown the half-way covenant, and the churches no 
longer justified the admission of ‘ hypocrites,’ the Separatists ceased to be the 
representatives of any important truth not held by the churches from which 
they had seceded, and the strong reason for their existence was at an end, 

the abandonment of the error against which they had borne witness.] By 
egrees, some returned to the communion from which they went out; but 
more generally they united with the Baptists. In 1818, the denomination of 
the Separatists had become extinct.” 
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fully considering the subject, ten persons were baptized by 
elder Moulton. The description of his subsequent exercises 
and the result to which he was brought, is thus given in his 
own words ; — 


“ About three months after, when the heat of controversy was abated, 
the question was put to my conscience in my retired hours, where is 
it, and in what relation to the church do those stand who are baptized 
but not converted ? I could see that all the circumcised were obliged 
to a the passover; and I had seen that there was no half-way in 
the Christian church, nor any warrant to admit any to communion 
therein, without a credible profession of saving faith. No tongue can 
tell the distress I now felt. Could I have discovered any foundation 
in Scripture for my former practice, I should most certainly have 
continued therein. But all my efforts failing, I was, at last, brought to 
the old standard, so as to leave good men and bad men out of the ques- 
tion, and simply inquire, ‘ What saith the Scripture?’ By this means 
his mind was at length settled, in the full conviction of the Baptism of 
believers only ; and he submitted himself to this ordinance, August 22d, 
1751.” 


For more than four years afterwards, he continued minis- 
tering to the same church, on the principle of open commun- 
ion ; many of its members being decided Baptists, and others 
still cleaving to the principles and practices of Pedobaptism. 
This difference created no little embarrassment, and furnished 
frequent occasions of disquietude to both parties, which led 
to a fresh search into the cause of these difficulties. The fol- 
lowing account of the result is from the pen of Mr. Backus: 


“The arguments of the beloved Bunyan for a free communion with 
all saints, had before appeared conclusive to me and to others; but a 
review of them discovered his mistake. One argument is, that plain 
laws of old were sometimes dispensed with; as circumcision was 
omitted in the wilderness; David ate of the shew-bread that was not 
lawful for him; and the people in Hezekiah’s time ate of the pene 
otherwise than it is written. But it was found upon search, that each 
of these were extraordinary cases, which were not repeated, and 
therefore could afford no plea for dispensing with rule at ordinary 
times. And as to Bunyan’s capital argument, which is, God hath re- 
ceived them, therefore we ought to; it was observed that His example 
is often inimitable by us, but as far as it is imitable, it is always in the 
truth. Hence truth is never to be violated for any one; no, not to 
save natural life, which all lawful means should be used to preserve. 
And truth so clearly requires — before the supper, that Pedo- 
baptists do never come tothe table with any but such as are baptized 
in their esteem. 

“Neither could we understandingly act in being buried in baptism, 


L. of C. 
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until we were convinced that what was done to us in infancy was not 
gospel baptism: therefore, to commune at the Lord’s table with any 
who were only sprinkled in infancy, is parting with truth, by practi- 
cally saying they are baptized, when we do not believe they are. 

“T since find that the learned and pious Dr. Watts, in his ‘ Rational 
Foundation of the Christian Church,’ allows this argument to be just, 
though many still wrangle against it.” 


Upon this conviction, that truth limits church communion 
to believers baptized upon a profession of their own faith, and 
that into the Christian Church neither natural birth, nor the 
doings of others, can rightly bring any one soul, without their 
own consent, — a church was constituted at Titicut (known as 
the first Baptist church in Middleborough), January 26th, 
1756 ; and, by assistance from Boston and Rehoboth, the 
subject of this memoir was publicly recognized as their pastor 
in July following. This was the first Baptist church consti- 
tuted in Plymouth county, and, at the time, was the only one 
in an extent of country above a hundred miles long, from 
Bellingham to Cape Cod— and near fifty miles wide — from 
Boston to Rehoboth. 

In this place, and as the faithful and endeared pastor of 
this flock, Mr. Backus spent sixty years of his useful life. 
In 1749 he was married to Susanna Mason, of Rehoboth, 
with whom he lived in the greatest harmony more than half 
a century. According to his own words she was the greatest 
earthly blessing which God ever gave him. They reared 
up a somewhat numerous family of children of high respecta- 
bilify ; and though never very amply supported by the people 
to whom he ministered, they were enabled, by the blessing 
of Providence and their own industry and frugality, to ac- 
cumulate an estate of considerable value. 

The church over which he was the spiritual watchman was 
small for many years. But they had some additions from 
time to time, until the blessed revival, which began in 1779, 
and. increased their number, in three years, from fifty-nine 
members to one hundred and thirty-eight. This church was 
also the germ of several other Baptist churches, and the 
nursing mother of several distinguished ministers of the gos- 
pel. In little more than a quarter of a century after its con- 
stitution, there were seventeen churches within the wide:limits 


above described. 
To be concluded. 





ARTICLE VIII. 
LITERARY NOTICES. 


1. University Sermons. Sermons delivered in the chapel of Brown 
University ; by FRaNcis WAYLAND, President of the University. 
Boston. Gould, Kendall & Lincoln, 59 Washington St. 


We believe we need but announce the appearance of this volume 
and the subjects of which it treats, to secure for it a wide circulation. 
The subjects of these discourses. are, 1 and 2, Theoretical and Prac- 
tical Atheism. 3, 4, 5, The Moral Character of Man. 6, The Fall of 
Man. 7, Justification by Works Impossible. 8, 9, Preparation for 
the Advent of the Messiah. 10,11, The Work of the Messiah. 12, 
Justification by Faith. 13, A Day in the Life of Jesus of Nazareth. 
14, The Fall of Peter. 15, The Church of Christ. 16, The Unity of 
the Church. 17, 18,19, The Duty of Obedience to the Civil ~~. 
20, 21, The Recent Revolutions in Europe. The analysis of the sub- 
jects is clear, the style lucid, and the reasoning cogent, irresistibly 
forcing conviction upon the judgment. Or if he does not always com- 
pel your assent to his conclusions, you feel sure that it is not the fault 
of the author. He has said all that can be said, in truth and fairness, 


in their ~— And the points from which you are forced to dissent, 
eft tan 


are always gible. They are never enveloped in a web of soph- 
istry, from which you are obliged to disentangle them, before you can 
arrive at the real question at issue. It is one of the very few volumes 
of sermons that will be read, and it will be quoted as authority, settling 
many important questions, involving the most intricate relations of the 
individual to society. This is especially true of the three discourses, 
on “The Duty of Obedience to the Civil Magistrate.” It has been a 
a of much 8 to many conscientious minds, how far 
they could render the honor and obedience to the civil magistrate, en- 
joined in the New Testament, consistently with the answer of a good 
conscience towards God. | 

The author, by defining the legitimate ends of civil government, and 
the province over which it may rightfully claim control, has, we think 
fixed this limit, and relieved the subject of much of its embarrassment. 
It points out how far we may conscientiously obey civil rulers, and 
where their rightful authority ceases, and we may lawfully resist their 
claims. The work will be welcomed as a valuable contribution to our 

rmanent religious literature. 

A more extended notice may be expected in our next number. 
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2. Rev. Legh Richmond’s Letters and Counsels to his Children. Selected 
from his Memoir and Domestic Portraiture, with an Account of the 
Closing Scenes of his Life, written by his Daughter. Pp. 201. 18mo. 
25 cents. 


The name of the author of the Dairyman’s Daughter, will be 
enough to secure for this little volume a welcome in every Christian 
family. It has been well remarked, that “ nowhere was the character 
of Legh Richmond more delightfully developed, than amid the sweet 
endearments of home; and when he was absent from his children, he 
wrote them, pouring into their minds instruction on all points pertain- 
ing to their best welfare, for the present and a future life.” His 
strong parental affection, his ardent love ‘of nature, his quick and 
delicate sensibility that enabled him to sympathize with all that was 
pure and lovely m nature, or in moral character, and above all, his 
simple, fervent, cheerful piety, that shed its hallowed lustre over the 
whole, give a charm to this work that cannot fail to delight and 
profit the reader. His whole intercourse with his children, was 
tender, affectionate, and confidential; and while he enters into every 
feeling of their hearts, sympathizing im every joy and sorrow, there 18 
still the earnest anxiety of the Christian parent, solicitous most of all 
for their eternal welfare. He sought to form the characters of his 
ehildren to a model of the highest intellectual and moral excellence. 
He would see them Christians, not in name only, but in everything 
that enters in to constitute the elements of a complete Christian 
character. And we think no young person, who has a heart to appre- 
ciate what is lovely, and morally excellent, can read this volume 
without rising from it with a higher appreciation of the beauty of 
holiness as here portrayed. 

It is with him no fancy sketch, but holiness shining forth in its na- 
tive purity and loveliness in his own character, and in what he would 
have them to be. And an active imagination enabled him to weave in 
whatever is grand and sublime, or beautiful and lovely in nature, and 
whatever is sweet and amiable in the domestic affections, to fill up the 

icture. 

: And we are sure, if any young person would form a character of 
the purest virtue, and highest excellence in all respects, we know of 
no model more perfect than they will find delineated in these 
“‘ Letters and Counsels.’ We commend this book especially to the 
young. Its influence on their minds and hearts cannot fail to be 
most salutary. It is published by the American Tract Society, No. 
150 Nassau Street, New York. 


8. Scripture Facts, in Simple Language, by the author of the “Peep 


of Day,” is another volume just published by the American Tract 
Society. 
It is what it professes to be, and should be weleomed by every 
nt as an appropriate little work for his children. The style 1s 
interesting and familiar, just as a parent would wish to present those 
truthful narratives to his little ones, and is well calculated to leave a 
good impression upon their hearts. Each fact is illustrated by an 


expressive engraving. 
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4. Proverbs for the People, or Illustrations of Praetical Godliness 
drawn from the Book of Wisdom.. By E. lL. Macoon. Boston: 
Gould, Kendall & Lineo 


This work is written in the peculiar style of the author; full of 
pm, thoughts, quaint illustrations, and pointed aphorisins, partly 
original, and partly drawn from the most apt and pungent writers, in 
prose and poetry. If a reviewer has a large measure of the spirit 
described in his second Chapter — “ Captiousness, or the Censorious 
Man,” he will find many things in it that he can criticise: The style 
is not always as elevated as we could desire; there is occasionally an 
expression that seems to descend below the dignity of his subject, which 
is offensive to good taste. 

Still it contains so much that is excellent that we predict it will be 
extensively read; and its lessons of practical instruction will not be 
easily forgotten. Some of its delineations of character, especially, 
have a point and applicability that will be felt, and if the work could 
be as effective in correcting the evils it points out, as it is successful in 
drawing their moral portrait, it would not be writtenin vain. And if 
every one seeing and admiring the picture here drawn of the —_— 
of the Spirit, would by it be persuaded to their practice, we should see 
a much more beautiful and lovely exemplification of the Christian 
character. 


5. Abbott's School Histories, issued by the Harpers. 


Three volumes have lately been issued, which we have examined 
with great interest and satisfaction. 1. Mary, Queen of Scots, is a 
me attractive 18mo. volume, of nearly 300 pages, charm- 
ingly embellished within and without, just adapted, in its clear narrative 
style, and its judicious interweaving of moral and religious principles 
and reflections, to interest and profit the young student of history. 
2. History of King Charles the First—is in respects a similar 
volume, The marvel is, how such books, so highly embellished, and 
got up in so perfect taste, can be afforded at so ¢rifiin ing a charge as 60 
cents a volume. They are to be followed, we understand, by similar 
volumes on the History of Queen Elizabeth, Alexander the Great, 
Charles II., &c., and their wide circulation and salutary influence is 
sure. 3. A History of France, by Mrs. Markham,— prepared for the 
use of schools by adding a Map of France, with notes and questions, 
and a supplementary chapter, bringing down the hi to the present 
time, by Jacob Abbott. Those who are familiar with Mrs. Mazkham’s 
former Histories, need only be informed that the same excellences 
characterize this volume. As thus prepared and issued, it is by far the 
best, and most clear, comprehensive and reliable history of a people 
now awakening the most intense solicitude, which can be ccentiihed 


for students or for — reading. While there is manifest a true 


Christian spirit, and a sufficiently profound philosophy, they are not so 
qhivuihed ts ty keith the thened af tepnndateen.t-aiahal i or 
tedium. The charming form of “Conversations” on each reer 
thrown in at the end, between Mrs. Markham and her three chi , 
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will add much to its interest and value to many of our young friends. 
We could have wished the supplementary chapter by the editor more 
searching and thorough, and perhaps he will be induced to extend it in 
a future edition. The volume is a post 8vo. of 630 pages, has a foot 
index, and questions for examination at the end, for those who think 
them desirable. B. 


6. Text Book on Baptism. By J. H. Conxiin. Springfield, 1847. 


This work has been laid upon our table with a request that we will 
notice. This subject of Infant Baptism is a remarkably fruitful theme. 
There seems to be literally no end to the theories invented by our Pe- 
dobaptist friends in its support. What there has been to call forth 
such a number of controversial works on the subject, of late, we do 
not know. We see nothing external to create the demand, and are 
therefore disposed to think it is something inherent in the subject it- 
self. It is a characteristic of truth that it has one simple, firm basis on 
which it stands, and there it rests secure. The arguments by which 
it is sustained, are simple and direct, and, once stated, force conviction 
upon the mind. Error, on the other hand, is always ill at ease. Hay- 
ing nothing firm on which to rest, it is constantly shifting its position, 
and casting about for some new a ent with which to prop up its 
tottering base. It is so with this subject. It seems like a character de- 
scribed in scripture “that cannot rest.” It is, indeed, a most trouble- 
some question to our Pedobaptist brethren to determine upon what 
principle infants come into the church, or what is their place when 
there. Our author, however, does not scruple to avow one thing,— 
“ They are, by divine authority, brought into covenant relation, and 
constituted members of the church.’”” We thank him for this manly 
avowal. We are always pleased to see in an opponent, that definite 
statement of his position that will enable us to understand clearly with 
what we contend. We mistake, however, if he is not a little puzzled 
to determine what precise relation these infant members sustain to the 
rest of the church,—whether in full communion, or in half-way cove- 
nant ;—whether entitled to part, all, or none of its subsequent privi- 
leges ;—whether they need only education and confirmation, or the 
renewing grace of God, to bring them into the full enjoyment of its 
covenant blessings. But to the work itself. The author tells us he 
has presented the subject in a newand original light. This we should 
not be disposed, a priori, to call in question. So many novel positions 
have of late been assumed on this subject, that we were prepared to 
see almost anything new. We have not, however, been so fortunate as 
to discover its originality. We find the same arguments that have 
often been repeated to prove the identity of the church under the old 
and new dispensations, and that the new covenant which God said he 
would make with his people “after those days,” is no other than the 
old covenant, made with Abraham, which the law coming four hundred 
and thirty years after could not disannul. We think, however, that 
even he would shrink from the conclusion to which his reasoning tends ; 
that the terms of the new covenant are fulfilled to all the children of 
believers,—that they have the law of God written in their hearts,—that 
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they all know the Lord, (in the 1 sense of that language); from the 
least to the greatest—and that their sins and iniquities God remembers 
no more. But admit the author's main position, that the church under the 
law, and under the gospel, are essentially one, only under different dis- 
pensations. It remains to inquire what are the characteristic differ- 
ences that distinguish the two dispensations? And here nothing 
strikes the eye of an intelligent orn of the Bible so palpably, as the 
entirely different bases of membership in the new and in the old. The 
one is based on natural birthright and hereditary descent ; the other on 
a new spiritual birth, by which they become children of God by faith 
in Christ Jesus. The breaking off of the natural branches from the 
olive tree, of which our author makes so much account, proceeded up- 
on this principle. Those who held their membership by no better ten- 
ure than natural birthright were broken off to give place to those who 
could claim spiritual relationship to the Father of the Faithful. We 
believe—let any candid Pedobaptist take this subject, free from all the 
mists and fogs with which controversial writers have enveloped it, and 
ask themselves the simple question, Who are the children of Abraham 
to whom the promises belong ? are they the natural children of be- 
lievers ; or are they those who are partakers of the faith of Abraham ?— 
they could not remain long in doubt, especially if they would bring 
this question to the Bible for solution, for its testimony is explicit. 
“ Know ye, therefore, that they which be of faith, the same are the 
children of Abraham.”—“ If ye be Christ’s, then are ye Abraham’s 
seed, and heirs according to the promise.” But by a strange confu- 
sion of natural and spiritual relationship, they miake the children of 
Gentile believers, Wheré neither the one nor the other relationship ex- 
ists,—who on the one hand sustain no natural relationship to Abra- 
ham, and on the other no spiritual relationship to Christ—still the seed 
of Abraham, and heirs according to the promise. We wonder that they 
cannot see that their line of succession is broken on both sides; and 
hence that their argument is lame in both its feet. Yet this is the main 
scope of our author’s So for Infant Baptism, to which he has 
devoted 246 es. A Baptist may admit it all, and yet the moment 
our eye is turned to the characteristic differences of the old and new 
dispensations, it all crumbles into atoms of itself. His exposition of 
“ Suffer little children to come utito me, household baptism, and the un- 
believing husband is sanctified by the wife, &c.,” or his assertion “ that 
no one who practised water baptism at all, ever denied it to infants, 
before the twelfth century,” we shall not attempt to answer. The one 
is sufficiently refuted by the ablest commentators, and the other pro- 
nounced untrue by the highest historical authorities of his own denom- 
ination. We close by announcing that there is another volume of the 
same work yet to appear, that will doubtless be looked for with interest 
by many who are still ill at ease, and are looking anxiously for some 
newer argument to reconcile reason and prejudice, conscience and in- 
clination, on this subject. 
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7. Pilgrim’s Progress in the Nineteenth Century. By WiLtraAM R. 
Weeks. New York: M. W. Dodd, Brick Church Chapel. Boston : 
Crocker and & Brewster, 47 Washington Street. North Wren- 
tham: Charles Simmons. 1848. 


This is what it professes to be, a Pilgrim’s Progress in the Nine- 
teenth Century. Unlike its prototype, the Pilgrim’s Progress of Bun- 
an, which is a work of no age, and of all ages, it possesses peculiarly a 
ocal character and interest. The author, as he says in his preface, 
aims to “take his pilgrim along the same path which Bunyan has 
marked out, and introduce such new incidents as are adapted to the 
present century.” Whether it be in good taste for an author, destitute 
of Bunyan’s peculiar genius, to endeavor to adopt the style of Bunyan, 
and write a pilgrim’s progress, adapted to fn times and circum- 
stances seems to us questionable. 

Not every vigorous prose writer isa John Bunyan, any more than 
every poetaster is a Milton. For ourselves, we never expect to see 
another genuine Pilgrim’s Progress or Paradise Lost. The attempted 
imitations all fall so infinitely short of the original, that we can never read 
them without a feeling of disappointment and dissatisfaction. We 
find ourselves involuntarily drawing comparisons between the imita- 
tion and the original, in which the former uniformly suffers. And 
though to some the name may possess an attraction, yet, we confess 
we should have read it with more interest, if it had been written in 
the age simple, natural style of the author. As regards the contents 

f the work, much of it we have read with deep interest, and, we 
trust, with profit; although from some of his views we are obliged to 
dissent. There is, however, this satisfaction in reading such an author, 
though you cannot agree with him in every point: that he knows what 
he does believe, and he sets forth his views in that clear, strong 
light, and with that definiteness of statement that leaves you in no 
doubt what they are. You can find something with which you can 
either agree or disagree, instead of being led: on through mists and 
fogs, without knowing to what point you are tending. And his views 
of truth are, in general, clear and discriminating, and his tests of 
Christian character exceedingly searching. Casting aside the mere 
incidentals of conversion as of no importance in determining its gen- 
uineness, he brings you at once to the thing itself. Has the heart been 
so changed as to cause it to delight in —in his character — in 
his law — in his truth —in his worship and service ? Our impression, 
however, is, that he dwells more on the sterner attributes of the divine 
character, as exhibited in his law, or as they present themselves to the 
eye of philosophy, than on the divine glory, as seen in the face of 

esus Christ. He seems almost to have overlooked the point of attrac- 
tion, that God is holding out to the alienated heart, to win back its 
estranged affections, viz.:— the revelation of God’s infinite love and 
mercy, made in the cross of calvary. And, when he came to tell the 
sinner, that “ he has no right to come to Christ as he is; if he does he 
will certainly be rejected ;” we were constrained to pause and inquire, 
is this the gospel of Christ? If we are to take the author’s language, 
according to its most obvious import, “the sinner must repent and be- 
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come reconciled to God, before he comes to Christ.” Now, we have 
yet to learn, if God has ever revealed any other fountain of cleans- 
ing, or any other medium of reconciliation with himself but Christ. 
And we have yet to learn that true repentance is ever kindled in the 
sinner’s heart, until he sees his sins in the light of calvary. To say, 
therefore, that he must repent and be reconciled to God before he comes 
to Christ, is equivalent to saying he must wash himself from his iniqui- 
ties before he comes to the fountain; that he must be healed of hi 
diseases before he applies to the physician. Perhaps, however, we do 
not understand the author; and that he does not mean all that his 
language would seem to imply. 

ut we will say of this as aft been said of another point: “ A ‘wri- 
ter has no right to be misunderstood upon such a subject.” Especially 
a writer whose general style is so clear and luminous. There are two 
or three other points from which we are forced to dissent. One is, 
that the obedience of Christ entered not into his work of atonement. 
We have read the author’s views in connection with the “ Work of the 
Messiah,” in the “ University Sermons” just published, by Dr. Way- 
land, in which the obedience of Christ is chiefly dwelt upon as his ex- 
piatory work. It seems to us that both were required. If the design 
of the atonement is to magnify the law, and make it honorable, it was 
necessary that Christ should render a perfect obedience to it, to dem- 
onstrate the reasonableness of its requirements, as well as to suffer its 
penalty, to demonstrate the righteousness of its sanctions. If either 
were wanting, the work of atonement would not be complete. 

Nor can we subscribe to his views of Providence, in which he makes 
the agency of God, in all instances causal; even in the commission of 
sin. In our estimation, there is nothing in which the wisdom of God is 
more clearly seen, than jn his ability to work every action and every 
event in the Universe into his own eternal plan, without infringing in 
the least on the free agency of any of his creatures, and to overrule 
the unrestrained acts of his enemies to the furtherance of his own de- 
signs. It would lower down that attribute in our estimation, if we felt 
obliged, virtually to annihilate all other agency, in order to enable God 
to accomplish his purposes, besides implicating his character in all the 
guilt of sin. The main body of the work is principally occupied with 
the controversy that arose some years since in the Presbyterian church, 
between the old and new schools in theology, and the advocates of old 
and new measures in the promotion of revivals of religion. His state- 
ment of the points of controversy, and his representation of the new 
measures, then employed, we believe are generally truthful, and his 
exhibition of their tendency, clear and discriminating. If he some- 
times seems severe and uncharitable, we must remember the exciting 
scenes through which he was passing, and we shall not be so much sur- 

rised. 
: Now the excitement of that period has d away, we should like 
to see a calm, impartial review of the whole, also setting forth the pro- 
per legitimate measures to be employed in promoting religious revi- 
vals. Our impression is, that the author, in avoiding one extreme, has 
been betrayed into its opposite; and in his zeal to oppose measures 
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that were new and unwarranted, has condemned some that are as old 
as Christianity, and have the sanction of A lic example. 

Yet we fully agree withthe author, that in a revival all machinery 
employed simply for effect, should be avoided ; and that whatever ex- 
citement is produced, should be awakened by the truth alone. Spu- 
rious feeling—mere excitement of the sympathies where the under- 
standing is not enlightened, is the bane of revivals. If ever the truth 
should be presented in its simplicity, and in the most discriminating 
manner, it is in a revival. Without this they will soon degen- 
erate—become superficial and heartless—and then a reaction will 
take place, and all revivals will be regarded with suspicion. We re- 
gard it, therefore, as one of the most important questions of the day, 
“ How shall revivals be so conducted as to preserve their purity, and 
thus perpetuate and extend their salutary influence ?” Another ques- 
tion, kindred to it, that we should like to see candidly and ably dis- 
cussed, is, the advantages and evils of Evangelism. We hope this 
work may draw the attention of some of our able, sober writers, to 
these important subjects. In conclusion, we would say, that although 
the work contains some views which we cannot endorse, and upon 
which we have made’our strictures freely, yet it is rich with important 
truth and valuable suggestions. We hope it may be the means of 
doing much good. 


8. Beauties of Sacred Literature. Wustrated by eight steel engrav- 
ings. Edited by Tuomas Wyatt, A. M., author of the Sacred 
Tableaux, &c. Boston and Cambridge: James Munroe & Co. 1849. 


This is a splendid volume, richly bound in morocco and gilt, and 
embellished with eight beautiful steel engravin The author aims to 
throw the charms of literature and art around the sacred scenes re- 
corded in Seriptare. And well have both the author and publisher 
executed their task. The subjects are all drawn from sacred history, 
than which no other can furnish scenes of more touching interest or of 
greater beauty and sublimity. The descriptions are vivid and life-like, 
and the engravings are speaking images of the scenes they represent. 
Never have we been more impressed with the moral sublimity of ex- 
alted piety and virtue, than in looking at the engraving of “ Daniel in 
the Lion’s Den.” Firm in his conscious integrity, and unshaken in 
his confidence in God, he stands erect, unappalled by the dangers that 
surround him, his eyes upturned towards heaven, while his whole coun- 
tenance is resplendent with the divine light shed down upon it. It isa 
work we can most cordially recommend, as worthy to adorn the centre 
table, or an elegant gift toa friend. We rejoice that works of such 
permanent value are taking the place of the lighter annuals, that in 
past years have been so much sought. 


9. Memoir of Rev. James Milnor, D. D. The Social Psalmist, 
Christian Melodist, and Merry Mount, have been received, the no- 
tices of which, for want of room, we are obliged to defer to the next 
Number. 





